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According to Dr. Barbara Bos. 

director of nursing, Southern received 

a $74,411 grant from the Helene 
1 Health Trust. The mon 
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enable students to gain additional 
practice in making patient care 





Tuteractive video shows students 


pictures of the patient and Jets them 





hear the patient's heart sounds and 
breath sounds” she said. “It let 
them make a decision as to what 





type of care to give that patient 
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stitution, 
iri Western State College 
of here we're 
king in here any 

id Tammy Eby, sophomore 
nting major, “Well be going 
in the bathrooms, just like we did 


Af their ultimate goal isto make 
us quit smoking, they can forpet 
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‘sion as part of their argu 


Despite the 49-page ruling in 
the US. Department 
n has asked Judge Russell 


Act (FERPA) —better known 
as the Buckley Amendment. Under 
that act, the Department of Educa- 

tocolleges 
ex who release student 
wed. But the validi- 
Buckley Amendment is now 
use of Clafk’s ruling. 
Missouri Southern’s reaction to 
ne of compliance. 
jd release Te 
in the instance where 


However, Doug Carnahan, ad 
Vier to the Student Senate. in 
Formed the group that feedback 
received during the meeting would 
be passed on at the regular Senate 
Meeting later that evening 

One idea expresed by the smok 
rs ax an alternative to the third 
floor stairwell smoking area would 
be to turn the ld industrial arts 
room on the fint floor of Matthews 
Hall into a smoking lounge 
——“TAuy"area {s fine] as long as 
there ire tables to study” sald Linda 
Rasmussen, junior sociology major. 


















87-year-old Edward sits at a table walting for dinner at Souls Harbor Mission in downtown Joplin. A story on the mission appears on page 10. 








clear necd exists to prevent a sti 
dent's name fror lished 
said College President Julio Leon 
"When there are serious incidents, a 
college would still isue a report 

Leon said Sout 
1 problem with issuing campus crime 
reports 

In Febs 1990 The Chart at 
tempted to obtain sccurity reports 
‘on vandalism that occurred, but was 
denied access to the names of stu 
dents imolved by College c 
citing the Buckley Am 
Tiede said the act requires written 
consent to disclose personally identi 
fiable information from the student's 
educational records 
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tion, saying “We intend to comply 
fully with the 
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Senior business majors David Hodges (lett) and Deanna Tilley pro- 
tested a proposed smoking policy last Thursday In Matthews Hall 

Even the n 
seated did ne 
ti 





mokers repre- Participants finally determined 
that the Senate should call for cer 
tain areas in at least three build 
ings to remain accesible to smokers 

They offered the solution in re- 


sponse to a proposal which the 








to the addition of(4 smoking 
in Matthews Hall 
“Thave no qualms with a sep 
arate area for smokers” said Karen 
Baker, a sophomore preengincering Senate had tabled until yesterday, 
major who is allergic to smoke, calling for a smoking ban over the 
Throughout the SO-minute meet entire campus, with an « 
= ing smokers and nonsmokes bengal in 
debated over what information the halls to remaln open for 
Judicial committee should take who smoke 
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That is how much the College has 








been donated from two recent be 
quests from local business people 
The Chart reported Feb: 21 that 
the College had received $2.5 million 
from the estate of Harold Youngman, 





a Baste 
Sin 


rings, Kan., businessman. 
then, College 





officials have 





confirmed that the money will be 
used for the school of business 
Now the Co 
another $2.5 million bequest, this 
time from the estate of Walter and 
Frederica Evans, a local business 
couple associated with Pennin 
Drug Co. 
Utor in 


Hege has received yet 








drug wholesale di 
yplin. Walter Evans died in 
1962: his wife lived the last yrars of 
her life in Kansas City 

The money has been earmarked 
for Se 
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Business 
lecture 
tomorrow 


lecture on the 
in managerial 
be held at 10 a. 









n. tomorrow 








in Matthews Hall auditorium 
Sharon Huey will be the guest 
speaker for the event, titled “Prob: 
lems for W in Management 
Huey is the senior vice president of 
the American National Bank in 





Omaha, Neb. She i responsible for 
all bank , 

T thought she would be a 
speaker because of the tremendou 
responsibilities. she 
id Terry Marion, 








ha: red. 














fessor of business and organizer 
abated! 

The lecture will include the prob: 
lems women face in banking and 
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will touch 
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nt Missouri Southern are fe 1 
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Tornado season arrives 


Security prepares for severe weather 





BY ANGIE STEVENSON 
MANAGING EDITOR 


igh-speed winds ripped 
Hi the area last week 
announcing the arrival of 


tornado season. 

According to Bill Boyer, chief of 
security, the warning is being taken 
to heart as security officers post signs 
alerting students of shelter areas 

“It's always best to be prepared 
and hope you never use it,” Boyer 
said, “But in this area, the odds 
aren't that great 

He said Missouri Southern lies in 
the middle of what is known as “Tor 
nado Alley” 

There's a certain line about 50 
miles or more to either side of Joplin 
that forms Tornado Alley,’ Boyer 
said, “In that area there are the most 
counted tornadoes year after year; 
more than any other place in the 
country 

Despite the foreboding nickname 
and figures, the threat of a tornado 
striking campus docs not seem to 
Worry some stu its. Gina Arnall, 
junior biology major, said she has 
‘no idea” where to take shelter in the 
instance of a tornado warning, while 
Dawn Anderson, senior accounting 
major, was somewhat more informed 

“The only buildings which I know 
where to go are the dorms because 
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Hosted by the City of Monett, Missouri. 
Supporting the Pride and Progress of 
Young Adults 





it's posted and you read it every day’ 
Anderson said. 

Boyer said there is not much the 
security staff can do to prepare 
students aside from posting safety 
procedures. He said tornado drills at 
the college level are not necessary 

Little children need to be in: 
structed where to go." he said, “but 
with college-age students, it's a mat- 
ter of common sense to go to the 
basement or the middle of a room, 

In the event of a tornado warning, 
meaning a tornado actually has been 
spotted, the Joplin Civil Defense will 
activate a siren on top of the Billing- 
sly Student Center. Security officers 
will drive around campus advising 
people over a loud speaker to 
shelter 

Boyer has 
informed persons may panic when 
the siren sounds. 

It’s going to be absolute ch if 
it ever happens during the day,” he 
said. “It’s been shown that once you 
hit the panic button, it's every man 
for himself and the quickest way 
out 

The tornado safety procedure ad. 
vises residence hall students and 
those in the BSC to report to the 
lowest floor away from glass; North 
and South Annex residents should go 
to the basement of Apartment B or 
C. Those at the Police Academy 

















ome concern that un. 











should find shelter at the firing 
range; Spiva Library and Hearnes 
Hall's suggested harbors are the 
north side of the basements, those in 
the Technology building should go 
to the basement of Kuhn Hall: and 
those at the E.M.C. building should 
take shelter in the basement of Tay 
lor Auditorium. Persons in all other 
buildings should move to the base 
ment of the structure. 

According to Bill Clemens, security 
officer, architects for the Colleges 
buildings have taken the history of 
the area into consideration 

They're all built with steel-rein- 
forced concrete” he said. “As you can 

see, the new building will be the 
same way, They're supposed to be 
tornado- proof—if anything cun be’ 

Clemens said the worst Joplin tor- 
nado he can rem: ber occurred in 
1973. 

It did a lot of damage Range 
Line [Road] was a mess,” he said 
‘One a lot of twigs 
to clean up, but no up-rooted trees 

extensive damage to speak of 

To Boyer’s understanding, in 197, 
a tornado “jumped over the C 
and landed in a trailer court 
Newman Road. 

According to Boyer, all that can be 
done to prepare for a tornado this 
year has been done and “everyone 
will just have to keep their fingers 
crossed. 
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Everytime the watches start pop- 


ping up, we begin to get 





ervous, 





It’s exciting to know that people 
like the Evans and the Youngmians 
realize the importance of scholar- 
ships to support the education stan. 
dards at Missouri’ Southern,” she 
said. "The Foundation offers its 
sincere gratitude” 

College officials are uncertain 
how the money for the scholarships 
will be divided. Usually, the College 
determines how much interest is 
received from the bequest before the 





amount is broken down, according 
to Kelly Binns, counseling services 
assistant and new director of the 
Patrons scholarship program 

Gray has some things he would 
like to see happen with the Young 
y, like buying new equip- 
ment and sending faculty abroad 
while bringing foreign faculty here 
as part of the College's new interna: 
tional mission. But he admits that 
he money will come in handy 
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amen wane: softw. 
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- Sponsored by Data Processing 
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Missouri Constitution Test 


For students who need to take the test on the 


Missouri Constitution, pl 


@ observe the following schedule: 


Lecture 
Tuesday, April 9, 12:15 p.m., MA-101 
Test 
Tuesday, April 16, 12:15 p.m., MA-101 
All out-of-state students who plan to graduate 
in May, 1991 or July, 1991 who have 
not taken U.S. Govt. or State & Local Govt. 
in a Missouri College should see Dr. Maizahn, 
Rm. H-318 on or before April 5 to 
sign up to take the test. 
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"Student Rate"subscription 
cards on campus, Good in- 
come, No selling involved. 
Applications from; Campus 
Service, 1024 W. Solar Dr., 
Phoenix, Az_ 65021 
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There’ an IBM PS/2 
made for every student body. 
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Enrollment fees to shift 
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occur 
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ill be due July 1, 
1 Last’ year 
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th this, it will benefit 
helping to keep costs 


enon eaulis in n larger Senate buaget 





post estenaively discussed 
he agenda was a proposal 


y megdatian. calling for the prohil 
by Karen Taylor, Senate vice presi 


tfon-of smoking in allcampus 
buildings except: designated rooms 
Inthe residence halls, the Green| 
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Super Stores 


Webb City 673-1877 
1901 S. Madison 


will return 
for an 
encore 
Gipril 25 


Don’t miss it! 














ENTREPRENEURS 


Make $3000 per 
month. Sell students: 
of America Sun- 
glasses 1o retail 
stores in the U.S.A. 
No INV. REG: 
Write P.O. Box 7p. 
Tualatin, OR, 97062 





PROFESSIONAL WINDOW TINTING 
AT AN AFFORDABLE PRICE!!! 


CALL 624-2958 














MSs dle ae 5 off tanning package with this cup 
Call For Appointment Today at 782-3900 
Sears Mini-Mall 
705 Illinois 
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Show dedicated to Cripps 


Senior math major dies March 11; no cause given for death 


wi KATY HURN 








- Although a| math major, Cripps, 
spent much of his time in the music 
department, where he was a mem: 
ber of the concert band, jazz band, 


and choir. 
Music wai 
Bedler, 











h a part o 


EXCELLENCE IN 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Applications are available 
fat the Communications 
office for the Communications: 
scholarship which will be 
presented al the banquet 

‘on April 19. Anyone 
Interested in applying 
should have their 
applications turned in by 
‘Apri 10. 

All applicants should be 
enrolled for the schoo! 
year of 1991-92. 


———<—=—=—— 
Shadow Lake 





nd work only. 
t opportunity for 
additional summer 
Income and to work In 
a positive, high energy 
environment. 
417-223-4353 days, 
417-475-6346 nights. 


Students 


‘The Grossroads staff is 
looking for students to 
fill yearbook staff 
positions such as Editor, 
Production Editor, 
Promotions Director. 
Office Manager, 
Photographers, Staff 
Waters, and Mac users. 
Inquiries inyited; 
applications are available 
rom Jean Campbell 
at the Communications 
office in the 
MSTV building. 
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spring concett)to the memory Gf would likes to have a white 
planted ‘near the muse bull 
3 was Wayne's home almost as 
Nevada was, 
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Buffet 
everyday 
11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. 





WE 
DELIVER! 
Call 
(417)-782-1616 
2102 Rangeline Joplin, Mo. 64801 









HBO MAKES WINTER THE SEASON 
FOR PRIZE DAISIES, THORNY ROSES 
AND STE MAGNOLIAS. 










This winter is looking rosier than ever on HBO. With a brillant assortment of the 
biggest aod best entertainment around. Add Cinemax for even more movies, more chance 


Worth Call for details on $.99 
Si ° 
Installation offer! 
624-6340 
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OUR 


EDITORIALS 


Editorials on this page express opinions of The Chart 
staff. Observations elsewhere on the page represent 
independent viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, 
and readers. 








Be careful 


andle with care. 
Probably the most pervasive topic 


ever to lay waste to diplomacy is the 
issue of smoking. The topic has become so 
hot that even the Student Senate held an 
unprecedented hearing on the matter. 

Keeping on the path often traveled by this 
College's unfathomable student apathy, 12 
showed up to share their concerns—the 
furtherest cry trom the true number of 
smokers and non-smokers on campus. 

The issue is as simple as the right to 
exist; while one wants the right to breathe 
air uninhabited by cigarettes’ carcinogens 
another wants the right to be able go to a 
Place where smoking is not a crime and not 
Subject to the smirks and sarcastic coughs 
of non-smokers. Surely, both of these ends 
Can be reached, without slinging mud, as 
has become a characteristic of this battle. 

The Student Senate should be 
commended for its foresight. Realizing that 
this is the one issue that could crack its 
bank image, it saw the need to gather 
opinions and formulate a recommendation. 

All sides, including the Student Senate, 
the Faculty Senate, and the administration, 
must watch where they step in this 
minetield. This much is certain: there are 
few things that can be done without 
Stepping on the toes of either side. But we 
Must look, for this is an issue best put 
behind us. The opinions are in 's make a 
decision 


Crime reports 


Te administration's Cooperation in 





feleasing campus crime reports is a 

Step that should nol go unappreciated 
Administrators have gone a long way in 
Promoting an open and honest campus. 

Last month's decision by a district judge 

in Springfield opened the gates for 
newspaper editors to properly inform their 
feaderships on the criminal incidents which 
happen on campus. All along, editors have 
maintained that such a right is guaranteed 
under the First Amendment, while being in 
the public's interest 


The Chart was happy to meet with such a 


cooperative administration jn the matter 
Frankly, the incidents on this campus are 
minor, and the more serious types of crimes 
are relatively absent—at least those that are 
reported. To say that we don't have to worry 
about robbery, rape, or other types of 
serious crimes is chancy, because the risk 
Is always there. And bringing those crimes 
under the public eye is our job, and we 
need the right to report such incidents. 
There is a small danger, though. The US. 
Department of Education, in an unusual 
move, has asked Judge Russell Clark to 
reconsider his ruling. The department has 
maintained jits threat to pull federal funds 
from institutions that release unauthorized 
information. This is a bit scary, when one 
realizes that the department is trying to 
usurp the power of a federal district judge 
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BY JAN GARDNER 
ARTS EOITOR 
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‘ometimes I think the world is no longer socked 
by what it sees when it comes to Violence wheth. 
er on television, radi, or in the nevispapers: You 
hrough a gang movie, a horror flick ores 

the evening news in a haze—not really feeling my 

wWhen someone is wounded yay Resch 
or killed because it's some 














thing you've seen before 
Lately, though 
thing happened that made 
many sit up and take no- 
tice. Something that rm 
me sick to my stomach as I 
sat watching it on TN. 
the in: 


some 







Lam referring t 

cident in Los Angeles a few 
weeks ago when a group of 
police officers pulled over 
an unarmed black man. The officers proseded to 
drag him out of his car and onto the road, taking turns 
Kicking and hitting him until he was neatly uncon. 
scious. The victim Later said he was beginning fear 
for his life before the beating ended. ; 
The entire incident was recorded with a video 
ra from a building on the street whee the 
beating took place. The tape left no doubt as towhat 
was happening There wax nothing blocking i 
and the beating was right under a street light Four 
to five officer—while others watched—bent over a 
man curled on the ground trying to protect himself 
It was inhumane 

You hear about incidents like this all aa 
it doesn't really sink in until you “coal 



































BY OR, BOB STEERE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


¥ 2050, there will be few educational systems 

Similar to today’s. This volvement will occur 

due to the public's refusal to continually finance 
institutions that are inefficient. 

Tn 2050, there will be some large learning centers 
called Educational Plazas 
in which educational ser- 
vices are provided to cit- 
izens from the womb to the 
tomb. These centers will be 
run 350 days a year with an 

sed by few 
ses. These commun 





efficiency surp 





basin 
ity centers will provide not 
only academic’ skills, but 
alto vocational training 
studies rious asociate 
and baccalaureate degrees 
The facilities will also be 
ment centers, provide athletic facilities for all citizens 
and even include chapels. “Christmas staffing” as 
emplified by department stores employing for tem: 
porary needs, will be a common practice in providing 
both routine and technical as: 

Though educational plazas will exist, the disband- 
ment of school districts will result in most you 
persons being educated in private kibbutz-type schools 
in which there is not the one teacher to 24 students 











ed as art and entertain 



















EDITOR'S COLUMN 


in real life 

We teach our children that policemen are our 
friends that they are always there to help ux, whether 
we're last or seared. Despite the fact that, with time 
officers seem to be the bad guys, causing our hearts 
to pound when we sce them coming up behind us 
with their lights Dashing. we still respect ther and 
realize they are working with our best interests at 
heatt. 

Maybe that's what upset me so much about what 
happened in L.A. Maybe I was still under the impre- 
sion that policemen were on our side. I'm not saying 
that every cop out there is a dirty’ one. I know most 
of them ore just as appalled by what happened as 1 
am. The problem is that we teach our kids to look 
up Wollicers of the law: What mast they be thinking 
when they sce things like this happen? They don't 
distinguish between those men and the ones they see 
fn their own home town, The policemen who took 
iC upon themselves 
lesion painted an ugly picture that reflects on every 
single officer in the United States, and thore’s not 
much out local officers can do to erase the image that 
is presented by their Los Angeles counterparts 

So, how is this incident going to change thingy? The 
police captain in charge af the accused officers is now 
being presured to resign his ponition, I think he 
should, if he had something to do with what hap- 
pened. But if he didn't, his resignation won't change 
the attitudes of those officers who believe it's OK to. 
beat the law. into-somenge, z 

The fact is, no matter What happens to these offi. 















teach that unlucky motorist a 











arrangement as found in the present century. The 
kibbutz-type schools, with many characteristics of 
today’s better home-schools, will provide for the 
Rewer-type families that have evolved duc in part to 
people living together more because of economics 
(three one-parent families sharing a home), the need 
for assistance in raising children (special-needs youths 


day-care nceds, extended-hours needs), and because 
Of shared values instead of shared blood. The kibbutz- 
type centers will be housed in various locations nich 
4s the facilities of companics that have agreed to co- 
sporsor education, Education will be Largely financed 
by governmental vouchers—an approach which will 
have caused the demise of public schools, 

Both the plaza and kibbutz-type centers will have 
relatively few professional teachers, but there will be 
more,teacher aides and volunteers working with the 
Hation’ youth. These ass personnel are to be 
guided by the skilled p nals who prescribe 
learning programs, lead, and solve instructional and 
leatning problems. These individuals, who are highly 
trained and committed to excellence, run the learning 
center of 
medical doctors are presently: running large prac 
tices—olfices employing several assistants and techni: 
Gans. The skilled profesional’s starting salary, by to- 
day's standards, will be $40,000. Some proven pro- 






























25-400 students in much the same way some 
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Animal rights activists in the wrong | 


Video brings home abusive police tactics 


cers, even if they're sent to prison, it’s not goin; 
combat the problem of racism among police officer, 
across the nation. 

In a story circulated by the Asociated Press, 
dispatcher for a police station in suburban Los An: 
geles recorded the conversations between some officers 
on duty: Included in the recordings were ethnic jokes, 
slamming every race from blacks ta Jews, One joke 
heard over the radio asked, “How do you get 300 Jews 
into 4 car? Two in the front, two in the back, and 296 
in the ash tray 

Officers there even have their own secret cade when 
describing accident scencs of police procedures. They 
dismiss calls pertaining to minorities with the term 

NHI,” or “No Human Involved; which is relatively 
mild in comparison to “PR.” or "Pound and Release” 
which refers to the policy of beating a suspect before 
releasing him. “Attitude Adjustment” is a euphemism 
for beating a suspect believed to have a bad attitude 

Flashlight Therapy” refers to beating a suspect's head 
with a flashlight 

The jokes told by these officers are not uncommon 
among the force and have not just cropped up in the 
last couple of years. The AP story also reported that 
in the 1980s officers in Kentucky: were found dis- 
tributing Ku Klux Klan flyers throughout the office 

Who knows what can be done about this problem? 
It's not as though human rights activists haven't been 
trying for longer than I've been alive If only these 
incidents were recorded on video tape more often, this 
would distniss the “his word against mine” defense 
that abusive officers can use Maybe with stricter lavws, 
punishing these policemen, attitudes like this won't 























Future schools target needs of children 








fessionals, when merit and bonuses are included, will 
draw $275,000. The status of these individuals 
be nurpassed by no other for they are admired for their 
problem solving and “curing abilities” much as many 
of today’s medical doctors, lawyers, and engincers 
have gained theit status by providing unique services 
and skills that others cannot provide: It will be a com: 
mon practice for a group of learners to keep the samme 
professionals and staff for three to five years 

There will exist u limited number of institutions 
for training these professionals in that admission 
criteria will be stringent and the training programs 
will require seven to eight years 

The curriculum found in the learning centers of 
the 2st century will provide learners with the basics 
but with more integration (broad-field approach) of 
disciplines. Rather than the curriculum being subject: 
centered, many schools’ curricula will be learner- 
centered (focus on child’s psychological development 
and/or frecdom of learner’s choice) and/or society: 
centered (emphasis on pressing social problems and/or 
useful skills). Children will not become members of 
formal learning until their ninth birthday when most 
are better able to employ ubstract thinking—when 
they are more ready to Jearn, Children will progress 
through non-graded, continuous progress curricula at 
their own rates. No longer will children be expected 
to lear specific content and skills based on when they 
were conceived. Children will no longer be stretched 
or have their legs cut off to fit Procrustes’ bed. 

Disagree? What docs your crystal ball say? 








Tue Cuarr 


Five-Star All-American (1952, 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990) 


LETTERS 


Please submit “Letters to the Editor” to The 
Chart office in Hearnes Hall 117 by noon 
Monday for publication in that week's edi- 
Yon. All letters must be typed or printed 
neatly, and signed, Letters of fewer thao 300 
‘words receive priority consideration. 








he issue of animal rights makes the news 

wry s0 often and there sewms to be an ever: 
increasing minority (with ) that wants to 
force their twisted views on s0 sientious 
hardwotking livestock producer. While a Jot of 
the animosity has been directed toward the use 
of animals in research, my temperature begins 














few, many 
alt 


to rise as those 
who claim to be vegetarians, begin their 


‘animal righteous 





on livestock farmers! 

Some of the™animal righteous” would like to 
abolish all hunting and trapping of wild animals 
and the we of any animal for science, medicine 
meat, fue) oF leather, While the animal rights 
movement got its start in Europe, there is a 





Please turn to 
etter, page 5 


Faculty Senate should discuss hiring at meetings 


he Chart of March 12 carried int 

news. One editorial noted that the Faculty 
Senate avoided “The Teverow Admonition” re 
garding skipping mectings. by racing the 10- 
minute clock to a quick finish at its last get 
together. A casual observer might conclude th. 
there is nothing to discuss on campus regarding 
education, teaching, of finances And we could 
besmug about this if it had not been for another 
article about Southwest Missouri State Univer. 
sity completing a search for a vice president of 























academic affairs Docs anyone realize how dar. 
{ng it is For a successful school to make a national 
search? That university: would do well ta recon. 
sider and take a page from Missouri 
style book and hire from within 
He ree with that 
thought; then they mised a great opportunity 
to recommend to the President and the Board 


guthern's 





¢ are senators who di 





of Regents that a sitnilar search be made to fill 
the same position at Southern. The semester is 
moving on and the proces for the rebiring of 
administrators is drawing nigh. Little has been 
said among Faculty Senate repreentatives about 
the need for a search and that the College would 
benefit from it. Even if the outcome were known 
in advance. the process would give certification 
the person finally: employed 

There are sound reasons for taking such ac- 
tion. Southern would gain because even during 
the search phase new people would bring dif- 
ferent ideas to campus and because new ideas 
sometimes exist outside the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. Board members who participated as 
t an education through 
























a3 faculty woul 
the interviews 

We must. at the same time, congratulate the 
school of business for hiring people with fan- 


destined 





astic adlministrative abilities who 
for greaterlthings at Southern. Despite that a 
search would limit the notion that bringing in 
administrators from Southern’s business division 
could lead to a form: of inbreeding 

Itis a surprise that the Board of Regents with 
infinitel more management acumen than an in 

ctor in the social science department hasn't 
already requested a search as a matter of sound, 
organizational practice- 

Even at this late date the College could in- 
stitute a search for next year. If that is too for. 
midable a burden for now, why not one for the 
following year? I realize this is following in the 
path of SMISU, but a college cant always be on 
the cutting edge 











Robert Markman 
MSSC-NEA 


Regional Pacemaker Award Winner (1986, 1988, 1989, 1990) 
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India is 
colorful 


BY MUSHABBAR KARIM/ 
INSTRUCTOR OF CADDICAM 


ecg ADOC 
© far as I am able to jud 
Gites has been left mado 
either by man or nature, to 
make India the most extraordinary 
country that the sun visits on his 
round Nothing 
seems to have 
been forgotten, 
nothing over: 
looked. this 
Was India look. 
ing through the 
oe of Mark 
Twain, the A 
merican writer, 
when he travelled from “India” that 
Columbus actually discovered to fo: 
dia that he wanted to find 

Indian society is a fabric woven in 
the threads of different shades and 
colours The diverse nature of Indian 
society results from a huge variety of 
languages, cultures, and religions 
along with the associated customs 
and traditions A common national 
Janguage (Hindi) and the English 
language help people communicate 
with those speaking a different 
regional language In general, it is 
a society with deep religious roots, 
with follers of Islam, Christianity, 
Sikh, Parsi (Zoroastrians), Jains, 
Buddhists and others inhabiting the 
land, with Hinduism being the dom- 
inant religion. 

Sleep on a couch in the front yard 
of the home enjoying the gentle sum- 
mer night breeze, wake up to the 
“alarm” sounded by a rooster, and 
then watch the mother nature reveal 
its splendour as the sun appears on 
the horizon, watch the farmers go- 
{ng to the fields with their bullocks 
or shepherds going in search of green 
pastures with their cattles as the 
chirping birds greet them with “good 
morning” and as the whole village 
comes back to life once more: this is. 
‘a usual experience for a person livin; 
ara Iain 

Faced with problems of exploding 
population, the government has been 
trying hard to make efficient use of 
plentiful resources in order to raise 
the standard of living However, still 
ap average earning person in India 
has to strive hard to make both ends 
meet 

Although there has been a steady 
increase in the industrialization, ma 
jor occupation of the people in rural 
India is agriculture Having suffered 
severely from two centuries of col- 
nial rule, which among other things 
all but spelled the doom for many 
handicraft artisans, still considerable 
portion of the jobs in India involve 
manual labour and provide for the 
livelihood for many of them. Those 
who do not find jobs locally or those 
looking for a better one migrate to 
the bigger cities. 

‘One can find sharp contrast be- 
tween the style of living in urban In- 
dia as compared to the rural India 
Enjoying the boons of moderniza- 
tion, a person in a big city is also 
faced with the banes of pollution, 
accommodation, and the humdrum 
of a hectic mechanized life; while his 
counterpart in a smaller town or a 
village enjoys relative peace of mind 
and closeness to the nature although 
Ieading a simpler lifestyle. Of course, 
transportation, electricity, and many 
other facilities have become avail- 
able to the villages also. 

The dress codes and the diet pat- 
terns vary from one region to another 
and to some extent from one tribal 
culture or religion to another. There 
are many who are strict vegetarians 
while many others eat both vege- 
tarian and non-vegetarian food. al- 
though some of them avoid beef and 
most shun pork. Thus, for example. 
while rice and fish are the main con- 
stituents on the eastern coast in 

Bengal, loaf (roti) made of wheat or 
millet, along with rice, vegetables 
and pulses are part of everyday diet 
(on the western coast in Gujarat. But 
in general, a spectrum of spices. 
fresh green vegetables instead of 
frozen ones.—fast foods are not vet 
popular there—pulses and pickles 

















Af isouri Southem is alooz: 
way from India, but 
. /Mushabbar Karimi is 
| glad to be here. 
~ “Tike the United States and 1 
| ike Missouri Southern” he said. 
=There are some exciting things 
hay ig here; the curricalum 
© good for teachers and students 
Karimi came to the United 
" States in September 1987 to pur- 
"sue his master’s degree in manu 
“facturing engineering at North 












Karimi comes long way 


diverse, 
country 


make the food recipes of India char- 
acteristically different from others. 

The people of India are fond of 
festivals and fun. Thus, the calendar 
is marked with a number of festivals 
occurring all around the year, a 
number of them based on religious 
background and several others yet to 
commemorate national, regional, 
and cultural oceasions. Diwali fes- 
tival is celebrated with sweets and 
fireworks whereas Holi {s celebrated 
by spraying coloured water on each 
other. Religious minorities also have 
their share of festivals such as Mus- 
lim Eid celebrations at the end of 
Ramadan fasts, Christmas, New 
Year, etc. Obviously, festivals here in- 
volve a lot more visible social inter- 
actions and celebrations. 

Family ties are much stronger and 
itis not unusual to find joint families 
‘specially in rural areas although the 
trend is in the opposite direction. A 
son, after he starts earning, considers 
ithis obligation to look after his old 
parents and other unsupported mem 
bers of his parental family 

The marriages until recently were 
usually arranged, although that 
trend is also changing now. While 
the opponents brand this as a con- 
servative approach, the proponents 
of arranged marriages stress that 
such marriages last longer and point 
towards the likelihood of failure in 
the case of marriages concluded in 
the heat of youthful emotion. The 
divorce rates in India are consider- 
ably lower as compared to thse 
here. In addition to the family ties, 
there is the strong affinity among the 
groups sharing the same tribal ori- 
gin, religion, language or region. 

Roads teeming with pedestrians, 
carts, cycles, cars, and buses people 
sitting in their yards talking to their 
neighbours or guests in the evening, 
people gathered at teastalls, colour 
and clamour of markets and bazzars 
bustling with activity: these are 
some of the scenes that are usual in 
‘India but unusual here’ 

If you are lost on a highway or in 
a strange town, itiwill be much eas~ 
ier to ask a passer-by than referring. 
toa map, if available One can drop 
by a friend's house without a prior 
phone call (assuming both of them 
have a phone!) and still be warmly 
welcome 

In short, India is a land of diver. 
sity and contrasts both as a society 
and as a nation. You can catch a 
glimpse of centuries of glorious In- 
dian history through the many his- 
torical, architectural, and archeo- 
logical monuments including the Taj 
Mahal whereas ongoing industrial- 
ization programs, irrigation projects 
and dams, and India’s nuclear and 
space programs (one of the most ad. 
vanced among developing nations) 
ve you the idea of India as a mod- 
ern nation. In the cities, you can see 
the skyscrapers and mud-huts side 
by side revealing the vast gap that 
still exists between the poor and the 
rich. 

While the educational institutions 
and the industries are doing their 
best to keep pace with the computer- 
age and the modern technology, it 
will not be unusual to find people in 
the interior who are unconcerned — 
still happy with their old style A 
blend of so many religious and cul- 
tural streams gives the richness and 
vividness of the society which is 
proud of its “Unity in diversity," on 
the other hand, “a stone in the pond 
sometimes breaks the harmonious 
flow of these streams leading to tur- 
bulence, friction, and violence 

No single or jple image can 
‘express the range of experience of life 
in India. Therefore. if you bear a dif- 
ferent description about India from 
someone else. it should not be any 
surprise because that is what India 
is—different. In Mark Twain's words 
again, “Always when you think you 
have come to the end of her tremen- 
dous specialties and have finished 
hanging tags upon her..another 
specialily crops up) and another tag 
is required No wonder he decided 
to throw away the labels and call it 
simply the Land of Wonders. 

















western University: Karimi says 
he got homesick at times, bat 2 
familiar face kept it from hecora- 
ing too severe 

=My brother was a professor at 
Northwestern when I came to 
‘America. so 1 stayed with him 
while I pursued my degree” be 
said. 

Karimi said he visits India 
from time fa time: but he is quite 
content living In the US. He 
came to the College in 1990. 














Drought Relief 

The most severo Storms to 

lash the Middle Eastin the 

past 33 years eased a te 
vere droughtin the region, DUI caused 
widespread flooding and destruc. 
ton The Sea of Galles, Israets 
primary waler source, rose by three: 
inches. Flooding unleashed during a 
weekend of storms also washed 
away bridges, swamped highways, 
and killed thousands of sheep across, 
Israel and the occupied terrtonies, 
More than 10 people drowned in 
floods that affected areas {rom Egypt 
1o westem Iraq. The main highway 
inking Amman with Baghdad was 
washed out by the storms, and at 
least 100 buidings collapsed in Caio, 
where residents waded knee-deep 
in water through some street! 

In Tanzania, the rainy season 
began more than a month late. 
Severe water shortages had been 
reported inthe cities of Zanzibar and 
Dar Es Sala: 

Regular drenching rains and heavy, 
‘snow inthe mountains fellforafounh 
consecutive week across almost al 
of Caldomia, which had been in ts. 
fith year of drought. Some of the. 
storms spawned smalltomadoes that 
did minor damage in| central and 
southern paris of the state. 


Landslide 

Late and sketchy news re- 
ports from the central Afri- 
can nation of Malawi tell of 
what could be one ol the region's 
worst natural disasters. A senior 
otficial of the Red Cross of Malawi 
told reporters that more than S00 
people died in early March when an 
‘entire mountainside burst open, 
following torrential rains. An ava- 
Janche of boulders, mud, and up- 
rooted trees poured over a densely 
populated plain in the south of the 
country. President Kamuzu Banda, 
‘accused by human rights organiza 
tons of running a brutally suppres- 














the disaster struck. 
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EARTHWEEK: A DIARY OF THE PLANET 


By Steve Newman 




















Scorpions 


A plague ol desert sco: 
Kp ons sreckes a sovinen 
Egyptian ty, stinging al 
least 120 people, according to the 
Weekly magazine Al Musawa The 
Teport said seven of those stung in 
the cay of Asyut, 480 miles sou of 
Cairo, were seriously ill. The recent 
‘Spell of cold and rainy weather inthe 
Sahara had prompted the poison- 
‘ous creatures to seek refuge in 
| Rearby towns and cities. Strong 


Flooding 


Another round of flooding 
les was reported in Iran 

Nearly continuous heavy 
rain has been {aling ever since thick 
Smoke began blowing ovarthe coun- 
ity from burning oil wells in Kuwait. 
Tehran Radio reported that the Hel- 
mand River in southeastern Iran 
overflowed in the Zabol region near 
the border with Afghanistan. i sald 
56 villages had been totally de- 
stoyed, and almost 13,000 people 


© winds in Asyut have also blown the lett homel 
pee noe emcee smeless by the floods. 
increasing the number of victims. Aurora 
‘A massive disturbance on 
Earthquakes the sun sent a stream of 


AA strong temblor struck a 
i$ | coal-mining region 170 

miles west of Being, injur- 
ling 131 people and destroying 1,328 
homes. Eath movements were also 


fein northwestern Pakistan, south: 





sive regime, has allowed no foreign #M Mexico, the Dominican Repub- 
‘corespondentsintothe courity since ic, Okinawa, Missouri, and the San 


Francisco Bay Area. 


charged particles rushing 
into Earth's atmosphere, producing 
colortul displays of the northern ights, 
‘of aurora borealis, that were seen as 
far south as the Gull of Mexico. The 
geomagnetic storm alsoknockedout 
electric power in the Nassjo and 
‘Storuman regions of northern Swo- 
en for about six minutes. 





Tropical Storms 
Tropical cyclones Fatima 
‘and Errol chumed the open 
waters of the eastern In- 
dian Ocean, Tropical storm Tim 
lashed the Caroline Islands with 
strong winds and high sur, 


Easter Bunny Hunt 


A New Zealand town on 
ee the South Island plagued 

by tens’ of thousands of 
rabbits planned a mass shoot of the 
plentiful pests during the Easter 
‘weekend. The town of Alexandra, 
which calls sol the rabbit capital of 
the world, will offer cash prizes and 
‘atrophy to the team of hunters that 
‘shoots the most rabbits in a 28-hour 
period. Rabbits were introduced to 
New Zealand and Australia by Euro- 
pean settlers in the late 1800s and 
have no natural prodators in ether 
‘country. In the Alexandra region, 
‘they have taken over acres of farm- 
land, destroying crops and stripping 
pastures bare. 








Similarity of religions is key to peace 


BY HANS KUNG = 
NEW PERSPECTIVES QUARTERLY 





[Editor's note: Hans Kung is one of 
the world’s most respected Christian 
theologians, widely known for his 
lathes with Pope John Paul Il over 
church doctrine. A professor of the- 

ology at the University of Tubingen, 

the Swiss theologian is the author of 
Does God Exist?, On Being a Chri 

tian, and Global Responsibility.) 


‘ow that the Persian Gulf War 
is over, the urgest search for 
peace between Arabs and Is- 
raclis is under way, and it is already 
running up against famillar road- 
blocks of hatred and intransigence 

It is time to take a new approach 
that Is as old as the Middle East 
itself— reconciliation through reli- 
gion, because there can be no peace 
among Mideast nations without reli- 
gious peace. 

The nations involved in the Mid- 
dle East confict represent the world's 
three great monotheistic religions: 
Christianity, Judaism, and/Islam. 
These religions have much in com- 
mon. All three are of Eastern Sem- 
itic origin. All are prophetic in char- 
acter (a belief in creation and in an 
Ultimate redemption.) And all aim 
Abraham as their ancestor 

If they were to reflect on this 
origin, they could make an extreme 
ly important contribution to world 
peace. 

These prophetic religions of Is- 
Jam, Judaism, and Christianity be- 
lieve in one and the same Gad, the 
God of Abraham. They believe fn 
the one God who tolerate no other 
gods, powers, rulers, and figures, 
who is not just the God of on peo- 
ple, but of all peoples: who i not a 
national God, but Lord of the world: 


who wants the well-being LAU ka menage tomcat enone 


peoples: 

We can thus see that there is a 
very real foundation for an ecumen- 
icism of the three religions which 
together could form a monotheistic 
world movement with an ethical 
focus. This relationship could be 
called an Abrahamic ecumenical 
movement. 

Teannnot see bow, after so many 
failed attempts, there can be peace 
in the Middle East through a resolu. 
tion of the Palestinian question un: 
less this| Abrahamic ecumenical 
movement can be made an effective 
factor in world politics How else 
can anyone guard against the reli 
jBous fanatics in all camps who are 
preventing reconciliation? 

But the most difficult ssue of all 
is finding a solution for the city of 
Jerusalem, a city which, in the coune 
of its 3,000-year history, has known 
many overlords, a city which is holy 
to Jews, Muslims, and Christians. 

‘The destiny of Jerusalem in world 
history is to be holy to all three 
Abrahamic religions at the same 
time In addition, there are holy ties 
to Jerusalem that are specific to each 
religion. For Jews it is the city of 
David, for Christians the city of 
Jesus Christ, and for Muslims the 
city of the prophet Mohammed 

Thus, Jerusalem is not just a piece 
of land. It isa religious symbol. And 
religious symbols need not necessarily 
be politically exclusive 

‘Some people have called for “in 
ternationalizing” Jerusalem. Tel 
Aviv, they say, could be Israel's cap- 
ital and Ramallah could be the cap- 
ital of a Palestinian state 

But there is pethaps another solu 
tion. The Palestinians are seeking a 
political identity. They want self 
determination and their own flag 


je 30 tha 
two flags can wane over Jerusalem— 
the Jewish flag with’ the star of 
David and the Palestinian flag with 
the crescent? 

Would that be so unheard of in 
history, a city with two flag? Don't 
the standards of Italy and the Vati 
can naw fly over Rome, which was 
similarly disputed? 

Why shouldn't the symbolic Old 
City become the capital for the state 
of Israel and the state of Palestine, 
since a new division would be non- 
sense in economic, political, social, 
and religious terms. 

This oculd be the first element of 
an overall political and religious 
solution for Jerusalem. A second cle- 
ment could be provided by a dif. 
ferentiation between the capital and 
the seat of government, which need 
not necessarily go together. 

As with the discussions over Bonn 
and Berlin in Germany, the Old City 
of Jerusalem, which is the symbolic 
section, could be the neutral capital 
for Israel and Palestine The Israeli 
center of government would remain 
in Jewish New Jerusalem and the 
Palestinian center of government 
could be farmed in Arab New (East) 
Jerusalem —each center of govern 
ment on its own territory, but not 
separated from the Old City 

Specific conditions could be nego- 
tiated. Where there fs an ethical will 
to make peace. there is usually a 
political way 

But how, in the center of Israel, 
can the question of the old Temple 
site, the Haram el-Sherif, be incor- 
porated into a peaceful solution? 
This would be the third element in 
an orall| political and religious 
solution for Jerusalem 

The three Abrahamic religions 





es liam a 
‘holy place, as'a great sign’ 


three worship the one God of Abra- 
ham, and therefore have something 
fundamental in common that could 
overcome all divisions and all enmi- 
ty; Peace, founded on common faith, 
could be symbolized in a common 
holy place 

The fact is that there already is a 
sanctuary for the one God of Abra- 
ham: the Dome of the Rock, a unique 
holy place on the old Temple site in 
Jerusalem that is often wrongly called 
the Omar Mosque, although it is not 
in fact a mosque 

‘According to Jewish and Muslim 
tradition, the Dome of the Rock 
‘commemorates not only the blinding 
of Abraham's son, Isaac, but also the 
creation of Adam, and will be the 
scene of world judgment 

Is it so utterly absurd to believe 
that, after a religious and political 
settlement between Israclis and Pal- 
ctinians, Jews, Muslims, and Chris- 
tians could pray to the one God of 
Abraham at this holy place? In this 
way, the Dome of the Rock would be 
a Dome of Reconciliation for the 
three religions that derive from 
Abraham. 

Is all this an illusion? After the 
war, the cards are now reshuffled, 
and it will be even more difficult to 
win the peace than it was to wia the 
war. Violent, aggressive emotions 
have been let loose, almost as in the 
Second World War. But a more sober 
mood will follow on all sides just as 
it did after that war 

Humanity as a whole, like indi- 
viduals, seems to learn only from 
bitter experiences. Will we all be- 
come mature enough to arrive at a 
new peaceful order in the Middle 
East after this catastrophic Gulf 
War? 





Next Saddam: 
weapon worry 
will be little 














sizable movement in the US» with 
91 incidents of destruction of re- 
search facilities and |farms since 
1982. Congressman Charles Sten- 
holm (D-Texas) will soon beFeintro- 
ducing the Farm Animal 

search Facilities Protection At. HB 
3270, also known as the “Break-in 
Bill Congress adjourned last year 
before the full House could debate 
and vote on this bill, While weve not 
seen any movement in Misouri to- 
ward lifting up the rights el animals 
beyond their welfare, amthing is 
possible. 


Letter/rrom Page 4 
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The Americans and their Euro- 
pean allies are kicking themselves for 
selling Iraq weapons that were later 
turned against them in the battle for 
Kuwait. Most of Iraq's arms were 


Soviet-built. But during the 1950s 
Saddam Hussein bought military 
equipment from almost every big 
western supplier. Never again, is the 
embarrassed refrain. 

Yet even if the old, rich countries 
could get together to limit sales of 


the best sorts of weapons (a tall 
order), the next Saddam would have 
little trouble in finding willing 
sellers. 

Most of those countries want to 
make themselves independent of 
first-world suppliers 





Congressman Stenholm points to 
‘Texas Tech, his alma mater, to show 
the dangers in militant animal-rights 
groups Research being done there 
‘on “sudden infant death syndrome” 
was destroyed in 1989 when the “ani 
mal righteous” released five kitties 
that were central to the study. While 
the chief researcher for this study. 
John Orem, has not breached any 
rule of animal welfare, he still re- 
ceives threatening phone calls 

“PETA News, the official publi 
cation for People for the Ethical 
‘Treatment of Animals, advised read- 





er to write Orem and express objec- 
tion to his experiments. PETA found- 
ex Ingrid Newkirk has said, “Even if 
animal research resulted in a cure 
for AIDS, wed be against it” 

As a livestock producer of the 
“other white meat my concern over 
animal welfare and animal rights 
was renewed with the introduction 
of the “puppy mill” bills this year 
Those that place 90 value on the 
order of God's creation can quickly 
move from the subject of animal 
welfare into the arena of animal 
rights and from dogs to hogs before 


you realize what's happened. I have 
carried a very cold newborn calf a 
quarter mile to find warmth for 
him, and I've sat up all night to keep 
baby pigs from chilling. Farmers 
bave written the book on love of 
animals and animal welfare. and it’s 
my hope that reason will prevail 
whether the end product is puppy 
dogs, a new vaccine for AIDS. or 
pork chops 


State Rep. Dale WhitesiBe 
(R-Chillicothe) 
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Kolonia 1 p Regional Science Fair. 
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Social Lions Baseball: 1 p 





Science Club: 
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Lions Baseball: 1 
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Wesley Foundation: 7 
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TOMORROW 


April 5 


Mo. State High School 
Association District Mu- 
sic Festival 


sie Festival: 7-30\a MONDAY 


April 8 
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five and nine players, and entria 
must be submitted to the Campus 
Activities Board office by 4\ pm, 

102 of the Bill: 


with the first 
¢ $100 and the 
team getting $50. 





est is scheduled 
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ted to one person, 


not required. Tp 
dents may go to the Lions’ 





fore the | begins 
1 think we have something like 23 
Twister” game mats” 


said Tim Mill, 


g to lay 
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We 








of Jesus Christ 
Travis also takes time to look back 
on the “great” illusionists, Included 


in that group are Harry Houdini, 
PT. Selbit, and Merlin 

Tickets to “Illusion and Beyond” 
are being sold at the Jock’s Nitch, 
Believer's ( tion, Omni-Tech, 
and Missouri Southern's bax office 
for $5. Tickets at the door will be $6, 
nd in obtaining tick: 
623-8483 
1s Life, who is sponsoring 
w, is now working on ‘pro. 
1g Travis nance locally 
He appear on [The 
rol Parker [Show] on Wednesday” 
Tunnel 

Travis began perfoming on his 
own al aged: 
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Fun Flicks: Lions’ Den, all 
Essay Contest Entries 
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Lions Golf: Missouri Inte’ 
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BSU. 
BSC 
Wesley Foundation: 11 
a.m.-1 p.m., ons’ Den 
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Math League: \ 
nor Ballroom, BSC 
Lady Lions Softball: 1:30 








Lady Lions Tennis: 2 

P.m., at Drury College 

Teaching Seminar: 3 
13, B: 
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Phi Eta Sigma: € pm. Am 
4. BSC 

Koinonia: 7 pm. College 
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CAB Movie: 








LOSSA: 6 am. Am. 314 
BSC 
Alrball: 9 pm 
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Magic Show, 
Taylor Auditorium 
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“If people fall or anything, they’re 
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in each of the four competi 
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regular Tenses game. It will be lots a} © gift tive events. To be eligible for the 
of fun,” Mills F Entries for the ; pstakes award, student organ 

The competition will ber bmitted to the CAB by Monday: izations must be entered in all tang 
until one person remain: mine Spring Fling (so will in- event 
ner will receive $10 first-place clude an ess est. “What Woul 4 1:30 

f 10:40 a.m. 30 p.m. Fri. 

award, Second:-place a A Do With A Pair Of Ruby Slig the al s picnle will be 
prize, and the third-place winner per the theme c ‘ 1d with music provided by Bar. 
will reve the game of “Tester” hich shouldbe bara Bailey Hutchinson: 

Te stffed pet pageant, ke ir = and 50 v cording to Carlisle, Hutchinsor 
with the theme honor of the length and free of obscene ls performed for the 1989 Spring 
Searecrow from ec t f € The exsa nay be indivic Fling, plays the electric gui tar e 
will be hdd at 7 isan a | efforts of un board, and acoustic guar” 
April 11 in\the Lions’ De organization ‘She has done some singing on a 

The contest will include a swim Firstplace price for he cor breakfast commercial for MeDooe 
uit ¢ P iy Id's” C ai She has a very 
; third-place good wice; her music is mastly 





ns Tshirts Entr 


acoustic, with a ‘folksy flavor 
ior to the CAB office t The picnic will be open to all stu 
Participation in dents with IDs 
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Toby Travis will present his program ‘illusion & Beyond’ at 7 pm. Wednosday, April 10, in Taylor 
Auditorium. Travis studied under Andre Kole, who was a major influence on David Copperfield. 
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BY MICHELLE HARMS While working at the camps this out for the 400 open spots. Once 

‘STAFF WRITER ummer, she will be teaching high chosen as a UCA instructor, tl 

= tudents how to improve their cheerleaders will be re-evaluated 
lot of traveling is in ston dance 1, stunts, and tumbling. every year. 

A= J this summer, as We will help each squad to use 1 think it will be very gratifying 
she as her a the tial that they have so they to watch the high school squads at 

a Universal Chee n go home and show the end of camp.” she said, "bec 























tion (UCA) camp inst rowd their imp! it will be the routines that we tat 
We will be awe thom 

traveling from Being an her We will be able to do private 
state to state entire summer, A strenuous work — coaching and have low pressure eval 
wherever UCA cek is planned for new instuctors uations of the high school squads. 
instructors After one week of training at t She believes the experience 

nee end of May, the instr will from the camps will be beneficial 
G bogin to attend and load the high This will be a worthwhile expe 

































nan, prep! fence that will help me mature, 

ical therap amps begin dury Good said. “I plan on working as 

major ing the first week of June and do not hard as I can so I can continue to be 
Whedt I was end until the last week of August. a UCA instructor 

in high schoc Lac d about g According to Good, the UCA also 

and we went will be at experic many events throughout the 

always looked v aid. “It will bring the gr ar ding state, regional, and 

being an instu Aructors together, be ational com petitions for high school 
Good has been a « for a team instead c wad) 

the past six years, in both high school They stress safety and are very 

and college ately 1,200 le tried well respected,” Good said. 





WISE attends Dallas conterence 


Social changes 
in China theme ,; 
of convention 
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ticipated in several work 

di: ns. Th 
as the topic of 


aid Russia and China have 
t invested capital into their in: 
ince 1917 and 1948, respec 
both 
antries are going to require a great 
al of change, which, she said, they 
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different political systems 
It was a great experience just to 
he different cultures and what's 
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ern’s chapter graduate school, Uni (Dallas happening,” Hines said, “and what 

Study by Ede WISE), par- Steven Mosher, director of the Asian they expect will happen to the new 
ticipated in the South st center, Clan Institute d order 

ship Conference March Yori Maltsev; former senior Soviet According to Higgens, this con- 

“ of Dalla: sonomie adviser: Dai-Qing Yuan, ference works well with her area of 

eeieae this Gonterence Jepartment of physics. University of specialization, because she willl be 
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mstitute, after attending a si ent of religion, University of social science 

aie lantvear ial WISE next week will go to New 
a Ttlalaorebo participants were able to at- Orleans, where the student teacher 

cause of its topic tend three shops dealing members of the group plan to teach 
Freedom sues which con- in a inter-city: school for two days 
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Perspective them with a teaching experience not 
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Spiva art 
exhibit 
‘unique’ 


BY DYANA PERKINS 
STAFF WRITER 





ou'll find something here that 

Y youll like, and you'll find 

something here that you'll 

hate” said Val Christensen, director 

of the Spiva Art Center's 4st Spiva 
Anoual Competitive. 

The competitive exhibit, which 
will show through April 14, repre- 
sents the work of 48 artists from 
Missouri and contiguous states 

The 67 works on display include 
ceramics, prints, drawings, paint- 
ings, and sculpture in a variety of 
media 

The entries, submitted by artists 
from nine states, were reviewed by 
a juror, selected by Christensen and 
the Spiva Art Gallery 

In choosing a juror,” he sald, we 
look for someone who has achieved 
recognition in the art field; someone 
who has high credentials and is 
somewhat identifiable to those in 
volved. Also, the juror must have a 
wide range of interest in style and 
form 

Juror this year was Deborah Jordy 
associate curator of contemporary 
art for the Denver Art Museum. 

Of the 313 artworks submitted by 
@ total of 98 artists, Jordy chose 
Southpaw" by Hugh C. Yorty of 
Springfield as best of show; and 
Probabilities” by Lois M. Kellogg 
of Merriam, Kan., as runner-up, 

Third-place winners were: “Bar 
bara” by Anita Ross, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Eulenspeigel” by Peter 

Johnson, Leon, Kan.; "Spin Off" by 
Pam Crockett, Iowa City, Iowa: and 
Catholic Boy at 4 Years” by Thomas 
Chaffee, State University, Ark 

Honorable mentions were earned 
for works by Dennis McCann of 
Maumelle, Ark; Cindy Logan of 

















Barbara’’ by Anita Ross of Lincoln, Neb, won third place in the Spiva Art Center's 41st Spiva Annual 
Competitive. Sixty-seven works are being displayed at Spiva, representing 48 artisis from nine state 
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Recital vocalist 


sets piano aside 


‘Hermit Songs’ 
to be featured 





BY JAN GARDNER 
ARTS EDITOR 








Ithough beginning his musical 
career at the age of four with 
piano lessons, Jeff King has 


und his fulfillment in vocal music 
and will display this talent in his 
senior vocal re 





Gital next week 
King, who 


graduated in | i et 


1985 with the 

Vast s class =) 

of Parkwood 4 

High School 

solidated with 

Memorial High Jett King 


School to form Joplin High School, 
says it was his 








her who encour 
aged him to play piano at such an 
early age 

Since then, I've always been in 
volved in music through school 
King said. “In junior high I dis- 
covered I liked voice. and I set piano 
aside after that 

He hasn't completely abandoned 
the ivories, However, as he still plays 
keyboard for a small group and leads 
pralse services for his church 

Despite his church involvement, 








Christian music plays an even larger 
role in King’s life 

T've been classically trained all 
through school," he said, “but con 
temporary Christian is my main em- 
phasis 








area. The presence of these people 
contributed to the successfulness of 
the opening 

“This show indeed has unique 
qualities and is difficult to compare 


the artists’ achievements 

A good exhibit is determined as 
you walk through the door said 
Christensen. “At that point, you 
should find something. that’ will 


Contemporary Christian, music 


L also has provided some of King’s 


freatest influences on his musical 


career, and Christian performers 
such as Keith Green and Larnell 
Harris are only two of the artists he 
admires. 

OF course, the tenor also has his 
more typical role models, such as 
Payorotti, who influences his classical 
performances 

Although he has not put much 
thought into his future plans, King 
has a few ideas in mind. 

Everyone has dreams of being a 
star" he said. “Id really like to get 
into the Christian music field. Right 
now, I'm focusing on my immediate 
future—one step ata time” 

King’s recital next week consists of 
16 pieces, including a set of 2Oth cen 
tury composer Samuel Barber's 
works, collectively titled “The Her 
mit Songs 

According to King, the group of 
10 songs were written by monks be 
tween the ninth and 13th centuries 
Barber translated) the songs into 





The pleces are about everyday 
monk life” King said 

In addition, King will sing two 
German pieces by Strauss and three 
pleces from modern opera 

King began working on the recital 
almost a year ago, looking through 
music, choosing pi king 





out a tentative pro 

T wanted to make the program 
interesting, but be difficult enough 
that it makes me want to work at it 
King said. 

The recital will be held at 7:30 
pm., Thursday, April 11, io Taylor 
Auditorium. 





King believes the selections have 
a lot to offer his audie 

T think it’s a really neat recital 
The selections are fun, and I'm look 
ing forward to it. 





Film Society presents final program 





Louist Ma; Charles Stroh of to other ts here” Christensen astuage § % Ewhary resenting thefinal program in’ play An Optimistic Tragedy, the hatte “Cameraman tic Lue 

uisiana, Ma; Charles Strol fo other events here.” Christes Suage sou in terms of) w ou current film series at 7. rama centers on a group of Baltic mov-strath turns ina magnificent 
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Evanston, Ill.; William A- Berry of temporary: in perspective, and pre- will perturb, disturb, or challenge Pm Tuesday ms 


som of the Billingyly Student a change to strong determined _ticulates the progress of this remark: 
Columbia; and ThoniasS. Gregg of sents a range of imagery and medium you in terms of the question Ie Balle f the Billingsly St ate F iy 











Center, the Misouri Southern Film action. able revolutional battle piece. Taking 
Springfield which extends beyt art ri So F : eae Sato bate et 
At the opening reception,” he He said the annual competition Gallery hous are2.Spm. Sunday Society has : Heat sie mah earacte es a Unedark eat Witom 
said, “a diverse group from the com- was originated to bring the contem- and 10 a m-4 p.m. Tuesday through lassie We ae thaa ta Op Tata here ASA 
munity was represented as well as porary works of artists into the com- Saturday. The exhibitends April 14, | According to Harr b ® 





tat on} 3 thought th rector of the Film Soc ing to Kash, the sequence ex- matically heightens it until the cli 
ists from here and throughout the mut 7 





ty for display and to rece 








. . tennis ELC: Se ae: 
Team takes second in nation of Pergrd i 1 ing inSclenss of thelr haredland alla Stegichsdd ieee eatin 


We Are From Kronstadt is de- $1.50 for adults and $1 for 


Southern debaters finish season with Pi Kappa Delta tourney B10" Youled Vishnoaky’s senbod in an excerpt from Time ciinens or students 








BY PHYLLIS PERRY well together.” said Delaney New York state Delaney did not 
Evans debated in Monmouth’s mind lasing to the Marist team. @ eo 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
ol — Wilson Hall which, according They were a very, very, good ool. 
fter winning second place in Delaney, was the summer home of Jege” he said. “The college hat very 
the nation, Missouri Southern President Woodrow Wilson, 


good debaters, especially {n Pi Kap- 
debaters are ready to move on That w said pa style 


to non-competitive activities Evans. “Beverly Hillbillies? Smal They were nice. people 
The team of Terry Howerton and place When the round started it) wasn't ABI 
Eric Dicharry, competing in the Evans said the building now used like there was a big conflie in there 


junior division, lost the national title for classrooms, is three stories high Iwas a ve 
21 to Marist College of New Yorkin and|had one hallway large enough _bate—the judg 
the Pi Kappa Delta national tourna- to accommodate a football game 

ment March 23 at Monmouth Col- The mansion Delaney, M 



























type of de 





enjoyed i” 
Delaney described the Southern: 
ist debate as “3 round that de- 
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day, Tay hibit: March 24 thru April 14 
lege in New Jersey. More than 150 was granted to the college and later served to be in the final round in a + Spival Art Serrin a0 
four-year schools competed. used as the setting for Daddy War- national competition™ ; TOscdayIeCencar 
Varsity team member Jim Evans, bucks’ home in the movie Annie While in Eatontown, the team 







































a junior history major from Aurora T competed in it” Evans said. tookan excur lanka Springfield 

had predicted national success for “but I had no care about Little Or-_ located about 30 mile from thelr ae ringfield 

the squad's junior varsity team of phan Annie hotel. The squad toured the Empire Springfield “Recent Work’?: By Susi SPFring 

Howerton and Dicharry Delancy found Wilson Hall trou- State Building and saw the Statue of Asta IPR 
Dave Delaney. debate coach, at- blesome for public speaking Liberty. among other things Chen ber Series Concert Museum Ss Ta Saat 

tributes part of Howerton and Dich It’s all marble” he said. “The Although the competition is over Springlield Sym Teer sme 

arry’s success to coaching by Evans rooms weren't acoustic for the team this year, Delaney and Bh act Eilem heals 

and Paul Hood, junior English ma- Evans attributed the vanity the debaters to stay busy the Universiiy clanti Bands Tulsa ealre, 86 sei 

jor. Delaney said they “took it upon loss partially to the differences in rest of the semester ES Bane - Tee Robin Hood”: Wednes- 

themselves to coach the junior team” debate styles between the Midwest We give as much help tothe area it: Mo Wyeth's Wild Wost'’ day thru! Aptil 14: SMSU 
Their (Howerton and Dicharry’s) and East Coast high schools as we can beeaise’ we Gay, SMS E The:experiences of//N.C 7 dDance Depart 

adaptability and versatility is why It’s picturesque. speaking in that _ realize that's where were geting e Wyel i Thru Sunday ment: 79 

they got as far as they did; Delaney nobody actually says anything— students in the future year? Deans Gilcrease Museum 

sald. "When Paul and Jim tookeare Wad of like/poliieal sperch: said said citing Quapaw, Sense Jolin, Tulsa 918-582-3122 Tulsa 

of them, they adapted the way they Evans of East Coast debate shes sod Nena art eer Fee eninsrmonio’ Clase Italian Drawings: ‘st Fak Gant Thee a 
ereytald jat|we knew that Terry and Erie have already given or plan erome Writing’ and ulsa Ballet Th 

SANtocEh How rated exellent ny are not areoeeeraal wits Uz ase eee sent Frankie and Johnny 

impromptu. speaking and Evans ments as they are being persuasive help staff a debate camp beld by Paquila andi" Pas 





Seneca High School 
The debate team also may parti 


Tated superior in speaking to enter- They're very persuasive speakers 
tain (after-dinner speaking), they Evans believes their persuasvenes 





Paderen 
unday; 918-585-2573 


Tomorrow thru 











were climinated in debate rounds. took them to the final! round at cipate in a forum that will pret Co OES 
At that point. they focused on help- nationals ton the ties fs ther eanidats Pinacchio” icy, 
ng the jor v ity team. The Howerton-Dicharry team lost nning for the posi of Stude: - Sticio Tusa Pediocmin 
Sesto ie bees olen Iht Tie) by lone votelta) Maris Scasiepresdiare Kansas City 
never had ‘a team that functioned so private Catholic school! in upper piinanfoess(ouec Kaneas City Rem Giti 

Hal: 235-2700) Great American Train «The Valkyrie’: 7.30 pm 





day, and April 12) Lyric 
Opera, Music Hall; 816: 
473-7344 

King Richard Ill": 8 pm 


ind matinees: Throug 





Show: 11.am-5 p.m. Satur- 





St. Louis 


“Pops at Powell’ 








St. Louis 
“Totovah’’: Exhibit 


Indian culture; Thru Apail 27, 













Gateway Arch Museum Theatre; 2 
425-4465 “Camille’’: 
Moon Rock Exhibit: Re 

ifieved during) Apollo 





flighl: Thea Ape 3¢ 
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Working for a living... 


Day with Mathewson 
reveals hectic p 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 




















T ¢ day of w state senator is a 

That is a job in the hands of Sen 
James Mathewson (D-Sedalia), and 
backbreaking 1 

Mathewson, 53, has served in the 
Missouri legislature for 1 

pro tem. Although he wa 

















The + base” of the office 

Math b able t 
tents com v 

an office by the govern 

Math Tesla Ret} ed 




















busine amet 
1 Jifficult: Math 
Mat 
r not. H 
he f th \ 
able he sai 
He very’ x f 














Mathewson sa 





right now they have 








cach sig 
about the 


floor, Mathewson said he is “big on 





ttend to the dail Wie keep a close ongoing relation 





nany federal bills 





Mathewsap said 
tothe copy: machines onthe _«\Withno time to spare on this day, 


floor of the Capitol budget control 





an bills they are spon 
According to Mathewson, the 

















hich will requite 


tate funds or e 








The meeting ends just in time for 





{ the morning ses 


General Assembly 





leaving Mathews 
work on legislation on the Senate 








DEEP IN THO 


Sen. James Mathewson (D-Sedalia) discusses an ethics bill Thursday while Sen. Ma 








the Senate in Carnahan’ ab. 
1 schedule for the 














the tasks accomplished by 








enate bill regarding 





= and Sen. Harry Wiggins (D: 






Tt just takes too much time 
You 





get off 


that dais 


The session ends with Mathewson 


presiding. He signs two bills which 





recently have been approved by both 
chambers, reciting a speech with 






fe. Although he joke 


on the 








ceremony 


Lithink it's important that you 





bavelceremiony within a legislative 
body; he said. “I think it’s impor 
tant, and T think mast of the mem: 





bers think it ix 


The session ends for the day with 
Easter greeting from Mathewson, 


ve the 








dais he is stopped by Scott Charton. 
Jefferson City bureau chief for the 
Awociated Pres, who wants to talk 
about the ethics bill Mathewson di 
cussed that day 


The news media takes an unbe 


levable amount of ry time.” Math. 





y five to 30 per. 


cent of my time ik spent with the 


news media 


After the interview, Mathewson 


returns to his office to gather his staff 





lunch. Before he can leave 











the senat 


county di 


isn't 0 








is due to travel to War. 
aw, Mo, his hometown, to have 


J 





to speak at a town meeting. Math 





d such 





T have eight counties in my dis. 


trict, and I try to do this once in each 





if the session,” he said. 
Although Mathewson was able 





leave the Capitol at 4 p.m. this day 
he said his 1 





mal departure time 
til LL p.m, or later 
A typical day, he said, starts with 











a morning walk for about 30 or 40 
minutes. Before urriving at the Cap- 
itol, Mathewson said, there often is 





1 Jegislat akfnst, hosted by a 

pec cst which he tries 

to attend. In addition to this, a 
prayer breakfast is held once each 
T always really enjoy those,” he 


aid. “I don’t think I've ever missed 


The senator arrives at his office by 








rally spends the next 





30 minutes gathering his thoughts 
for the day. At 8:30 a.m., meeting 
begin and normally are non-stop 
throughout the day 









After the legislature adjourns at 











Singleton (R-Seneca) gazes at the ceiling, listening. 








a radio reporter stops him in 
the Sen 


to discuss the same ethics issue 





te chamber 








en this is completed, Math 
ae makes his way with his office 
taff_and Ron Kirkoff, Senate ad. 
mainistrator, to the Capitol cafeteria 
Eu foute. he is stopped by several 
wvellawishers, fellow legislators, and 
friends In the cafeteria, he is stopped 
four times to discuss legislation, or 








rely to chat 
Be rene ocher and a hugger, 
avson said of his personality 
eit found that you get back 
from people what you give them.” 
The rest of the afternoon is u 
usually free, with only two scheduled 
meetings That evening, however, 








5:30, there usually are two or three 











senator attends. Later that evening 

Mathewson said he tries to have 

private dinner with several senators 
After this, he goes back to the of 








fice to prepare for the next day, at 
tend meetings, and return phone 
calls. De 
in work, Mi 


his job. 








swson said he enjoy 





thrive on it; he said. “If I'm not 


It’s 


busy, I'll go find something to d 


long days, but that’s what we're sup. 





posed to be doing 

Weekends, according to Mathew 
son, are not a haven from legislative 
busi 





seven meetings or speeches are sched 


ions each evening which the 


site this apparent overload 


Typically, he said, five to 











aled every weeken 

With this kind of schedule, Math. 
ewson said, his businesses suffer. He 
said he trys to set aside at least four 
hours each week to tend to his real 
estate appraising business and his 
radio station, both in Sedalia 

But it’s his family who has suf. 
fered the most at the hands of his 
hectic carver, Mathewson said, He 
believes his five children resented his 
job while they were growing up, 
despite his efforts to reserve family 
time during the week 

T try, and have for years, to set 
aside early Sunday mornings and 
Sunday evenings for family’ time and 
generally do hold to that pretty 
well” he said 

The biggest demand on his time 














this session has been the issue of 
education, Mathewson said 

I'm so into that that it's taken 
over my world, and I meant for it 
to." he said. “That's the most impor 
tant thing in my legislative world 
right now 

Mathewson is the sponsor of the 
Economic Survival Act of 1991, the 
largest tax package 





1 proposed if 
Missouri, The package would pro: 
vide reform and $462 million for the 
tates education system 
I'm convinced that from educa 
tion, everything else comes” he said 
There is nothing more important to 
1 democratic society than havng a 
» in place. 
He said although programs such 


lid education proj 





as those which care for the elderly 
portant, they’ are 
not imperative to the survival of the 


or the poor are i 





Society 
A society will exist without those 
thingy” Mathewson said, “but it will 
not exist without education. 
Although his bill puts emphasis on 
higher education and secondary and. 
elementary education, it also deals 
with worker retraining and voca 
tional education as well as tourism 
He said the bill is intended to not 
only aid education but to be a boost 
for the state's economic well-being. 
He said Missouri “has not taken 
real positive steps toward education” 














over the past decade, and itis his in 
tention (o alter that trend 

I'm going to be very. very disap- 
pointed if, by the time this session is 
over, we haven't got a packuge to 
submit to the voters of the state of 
Missouri,” he said. 

After the bill is passed by the 
General Assembly, it must be ap- 
proved by Missouri voters in Novem: 
ber. Mathewson said he is unsure if 
voters will be willing to accept the 
tax increase 

Most people don't want to pay 
any more taxes he said, “They think 
schools should just run on air: 

Due to the political risks involved 
with advocating such a tax package, 
Mathewson said it takes somcone 
who is willing to “sacrifice their 
carcer” in order to improve the state. 

“Only time will'tell if I'm a fool 
or a hero,” he said, “and sometimes 
there’s a fine line line between the 
two. 








Mathewson’s higher education 
package entered the House recently 
and is awaiting consideration. (See 
related story, Page 9.) 
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‘Survival’ 


package 


passed to House 


Mathewson ‘encouraged’ by support 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 











a billion 
for education and 
tin Missourl 








sure Vout 
f the Senate b and 
curre nder consideration in the 
House. Mathewson had expected the 
fi te to | r 





punted: 











have a lot 
Mathewsor the How: 
also will pass the measure, but is not 
are if the bill will be altered in the 
proce 
The different aj 
proach thai © taken,” he said 
but that with the territory 
That kes the system 
k— his different’ opinions 
mir ether for a final 
If the package passes the Ge 
Assembly, it will be sent to a vo 













mber. Gov. John Ashcroft has 
npaign against the 
t contain the 


d 








I think he has to do what he 
Mathewson said. “I think it's 
d that the governor of this 





happy to have funding in this 
tate at one of the lowest levels in the 
Althou; 


gtime 








has been a 





tof increased 
Mathewson still 














ful the g will ulti 
mately support the bill 
T never know what to expect 
n him,” Mathewson said “Ob 
ly, I've been very hopeful that 





would change his attitude and 





board, and I still hope that 
But evidently he has a different 
agenda” he said, “so well just have 
to wait and see 
Mathewson characte port 





of the bill by'y ore 











the time” He also said mail he has 
received has bec ally suppor 
live of the measure 

I'm very encouraged by the peo 
ple I've had a chance to visit with. 





I've been ve ry d 















If T hadn't been encouraged, I 
would have quit a long time ago: 
Math aid, if Ashcroft act 
ively campaigns against the bill, it 
would not pa 
I think that’s too bad he said, 


but that’s whe 





Danner seeks to beef 
crime report decision 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Tthovigh Jastimonth’s decision 
by Judge Russell Clark requires 
Missourl[colleger'and/univer 



















to the public, a wed 
Senate bill would "ce uling 
Filed by Sen. Pat Danner (D: 
Smithville), the measure requites 
compile crime report 

tothe public, and report 


Jinating Board for 
jon. The measur 
afted before the Clark decision, 
although it passed the Senate 
by a narrow margin, Danner said it 
have had a harder time had the 
dye not ruled as he did. 











afe, sbe 
Women, if they're cognizant of a 
series of rapes, are going to be much 
more careful” Danner said. 
Another effect the bill may have, 
sald) Is (o motivate campus se- 
y forces to take extra measures 


aid 














Danner believes campus crime in 
Missouri is likely as severe as in other 
colleges should 


reveal that, If it 


and ifitis not 
not be be afraid to 
said, they need to inform the 








If there's a problem in the US, 
its fair to say that it probably does 
exist in Missouri,” she said. “That's 
what makes us so leary—that they 


want to be secretive No one keeps 
good news a secret 


| “If there's a problem in the Us, it's fair to 


Say that it probably does exist in Missouri.” 


—Sen. Pat Danner (O-Smithville) 





Accordin 
sult 


to Danner, a woman 


was a in the bathroom at the 





State Capitol over the spring break 
She sald 
women there tc 
Such 5 
also Wor 





an instance has alerted 





be more cautiou: 
plicity about eampus erime 


tld help students to be more 


Danner is working on a more in 
of the bill to introduce 
the House 

It isn't going to be an easy sell 
over on the Ho * she said 
but I'm pretty optimistic we can get 
something done 


depth versio 








as'a substitute i 





use side. 








DOING SOME HOMEWORK 





Rep. Opol Parks (D-Caruthersville) tries to calch up on some reading during House debate Tuesday. 





HISTORY TIME 





A group of visitors to the Capitol starts its tour In the first floor 
rotunda, viewing the state's official seal embedded in the marble. 
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Alcohol statutes 


may see 


change 


Drunk boating, Sunday sales targeted 





BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








scohel| laws may) be Both 
trengthened and relaxed if 
two pending House bills gain 


approval 
The first 
Wayne Cr 


w liqus 














Ml, sponsored by Rep. 
p (D-Potosi), would 
al sales by all retailers on 
Sundays between the hours of 1 
a.m. and midnight. Currently, only 
resorts, sports facilities, and restau- 
rants serving a certain amount of 
food may serve liquor on\Sundays 
Crump ‘said there are currently 
more than 2,300 businesses in the 
state able to sell liquor under one of 
the current Jaw’s exemptions’ Crump 
said his bill is a way to make the law 
more fair for all retailers. 
I just think'it/ ought to be one 
or the other,” he said. “I don't 
se the law to dose 
it (Sunday liquor sales) all down, so 
the tive is just to open it all 
up 
Crump said there has been little 
opposition to the bill, and what has 
been received has come from groups 
‘opposed to all alcohol sales 
They think this will be another 
way for people to get alcohol,” be 
said. 
If the bill passes, Crump does not 
it will bring an Increase in 
a related crimes. In\fact, he 
said, the bill would make the job of 
liquor control officials easier, due to 
the fact that some retailers currently 
break the law against Sunday liquor 
sales to compete with restaurants. 
According to the bill, retailers will 
be required to purchase an|addi- 
tional $200 license to sell on Sunday 
Also, local governements may assess 




















think we can ch 



























a license fee of up to $300. Crump 
Said this could mean more than 
$600,000 in additional revenue for 
the state 
If the bill passes the General As- 
sembly, Crump said the “biggest 
obstacle” would be the governor's 
office. 
He sald the governor often does 
not favor bills seen as weakening the 
state's stance on alcohol. However, 
Crump said, he will send a letter to 
the governor asking him to look at 
the bill as a fairness issue rather than 
a liquor issue, 
The bill currently is awaiting con- 
sideration in the Senate 
The second bill, filed by Rep. 
Doug Harpool (D-Springfield), pro- 
Vides restrictions on drunken boating 
‘Among the provisions of the bill 
is the adoption of a drunken boating 
definition. This is something Har 
[pool said the state currently does not 
have 
The bill also permits blood tests to 
be taken from a boater who has been 
drinking. provides for enhanced 
punishment for multiple offenders, 
and provides for enhanced punish 
ment for a serious offense such as 
one imolving an accident or a death 

Harpool said more than 50 per. 
cent of all boating accidents are 
alcoho! related. He said alcohol has 
been a particular problem in resort 
areas 
T think the one in which we have 
had the greatest amount of problem 
is Lake of the Ozarks” he said) “but 
there are other lakes that we have 
had trouble with 

Harpool said the bill passed the 
House with “no damaging amend 
ments” 
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Bill lets 
State tap 
unpaid 

support 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





recently passed bill in the 
Senate would “kill two birds 
with one stone,” according to 
the measure’s sponsor. 

Although almed at obtaining de- 
linquent child support payments, the 
bill also protects buyers from dis- 
honest car deals, said Jeff Schaeper- 
koetter (D-Owensville) 

Under current Missouri law, the 
state may place a lien on a auto- 
mobile title as a means of collecting 
back child support. However, the 
lien cannot be printed on the title 

Schacperkoetter said he filed the 
bill in response to a constituent who 
had purchased a car and had trouble 
obtaining the title because a lien was 
still pending Because it was not 
printed on the title, the buyer had 
no way of knowing that it existed 

Schaeperkoetter said after the title 
changed hands, the lien was disolved 
and the state consequently had no 
means of obtaining the money owed. 

The bill, he said, would allow the 
state to print the lien on the title, 
thus alerting a potential buyer. 

Schaeperkoetter said the bill would 
enable the state to collect more than 
$600,000 in unpald child support, 20 
percent of which would go to the 
state to cover administrative costs. 
The remainder of the funds would 
be distributed to parents to whom 
the money was owed. 

Schaepetkoetter has not been con- 
tacted by parents interested in ob- 
taining child support under the new 
bill. 

“In most cases, they would not 
even be aware that this is available 
to them?” he said. 

Although there are more than 300 
cases in which the bill would enable 
the state to collect child support, 
Schaeperkoetter said this represents 
only a “drop in the bucket™ when 
compared to the overall problem in 
Missouri 

“I certainly don't see it as a solu- 
tion to all thase problems he said, 
“but it is a small part of the answer” 

Schaeperkoetter sald, however, 
the bill could only be effective if at 
least one lien already is held against 
the title of a person owing child sup- 
port. He said if the automoblile is 
owned outright, it would be difficult 
for the state to place a lien on the 
tite 

“The state can only send a letter 
to the individual to say “Send us your 
title’ “he sald, “and if they're smart, 
they won't do it” 

The bill was approved by the Sen: 
ate last week and is now awaiting 
House action. Schaeperkoetter said 
because the bill raises money, it 
should have a good chance in the 
House 

There aren't many bill around 
here that do that (raise revenue) 
without raising taxes” he sald. 





Measure vies to make 
English official tongue 


Legislation meets 
first-round defeat 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Ithough English has lo 
the most widely spoken lan- 
guage in Missouri, a pending 


Senate bill would make it official 

Sen. Danny Staples (D-Eminence) 
has introduced a bill which would 
add to national efforts to make Eng- 
ish the official language He filed 
the bill after being contacted by US. 
Rep. Bill Emerson (R-Ma). 

Currently, all city, county, and 
state docume: be printed in 
any language requested; however, if 
Staples bill’ gains approval, only 
English will be required. Staples said 
the bill carries with it a number of 
benefits both for the state and for its 
non-English speaking residents 

“This bill would simply make the 
US. English the official language of 
the state of Missouri, Staples said, 
and it would be less expensive, in 
my opinion. 

“It would tend to give people 
more of a motivation to learn US. 
English,” he said. ~After all, this is 
America 

Other benefits to_ non-English 
speaking residents, Staples said, 
‘would be a greater ability to obtain 

















employment. He said he does not sce 
any disadvantages. 

“It doesn't keep anyone from 
speaking their native language.” he 
said “It doem't mandate that they 
can't write a letter or print docu 
ments in their language” 

In addition, Staples said, having 
an official language in the state 
would add to cultural unity 

According to Staples, states such 
as California, Texas, and) Florida 
currently print documents in more 
than 60 different languages He said 
although Missouri has not yet reached 
this point, it may in the next decade 

Staples pointed to the importance 
of learning a nation’s language, say 
ing if he were to move to a foreign 
country, he would learn the language. 

“I'm an American,” he said. “If I 
move to Spain or Japan or Germany, 
the first thing I would want to learn 
is the language of that country” 

Staples said be has only received 
two phone calls opposing the legisla- 
tion, and although some lawmakers 
have indicated that they would sup- 
port the measure when it comes up 
for debate, he is not sure if the bill 
will! pass before the General As- 
sembly ajourns. 

Although the bill was defeated 
Tuesday in the Senate, it was placed 
on the informal calendar and may 
be brought up later in the session. 











Higher 
Education 


Briefs 
— = 


Tarkio to close 


> Tarkio College will close 
May 31 because of continu: 
Ing financial problems, jis 
board ol directors announced 
March 31 alter an eight-hour 
meeting. 

College officials sald in 
‘February that the schoo! 
Would close/if It did not ralse 
‘$2million in| pledges and 
meet Several other cond- 
tions. Tarkio also needed $1 
million in'cash for its opera- 
tional budgel and to pay fac- 
ulty members! Only $450,000 
was raised in all, 

A college fair will be held 
Joday for the 370 students at 
the maln campus. Adminis- 
{ators have been working 
On an agreement 60 all 6tu- 
Gents’ credits will transter to 
‘other schools. 


Northeast team 
set for nationals 


® Alter winning a regional 
Tournament last month, North 
east Missouri Stale Universi 
TY undeleated College Bowl 
team Is preparing for the na- 
onal toUmament in Chicago 
April 26-27 
Northeast upset Washing- 
fon University, winners of 15 
oof the last 16 regional 1oure 
naments, Other schools par- 
eipating Jn ihe four-stale 
[region included the University 
"oliKansas, Kansas State Unk 
Nersity, and the University of 
Thay ce 
3) Can answer a ques: 
‘quantum physics, 














ial Cotege Bowl Coordinator. 
| Northeast’s College Bow! 
” Program was initiated four 

years ago. Five members 

‘make up the current team, 


sselecled through a campus 
fourament 


| Monroe names 
| provost at UMC 


| > Dr. Gerald Brouder, n- 
Terim provost and deputy 
‘chancellor at the University 

| ol Missour-Columbia, has 
Been named provost al UMC 

‘Chancellor Haskell Morvoe 
made the announcement lant 
week. Brouder’s appointment 
Is effective Immediately, His 
Salary Is $95,000 per year 

“Ha knows MU, and all of 
Us respect him highly:” Mon 
108 said, 

Brouder, 48, came {0 the 
University In 1977. He was 
named deputy chancellor in 
1988 attr six years as 
associale provost! 


Projects moving 
along at CMSU 


> New family housing units 
land University Union renova 
bons are moving along al 
Central Missouri State. 
CMSU's newest family 
housing, Central Village. will 
Inciide a day-care canter, 
Apariment units are sched- 
uled to be completed in July. 
The'$9 million University 
Union project Involves reno- 
‘ation of the recreation cen- 
Tet and bookstore. The book- 
store will feature @ customer 
becvice In a shopping-mall 
‘atmosphere on two floors. 


Regents exercise 
contract option 


> The Board of Regents at 
Northwest Missourl Stale 
University has exercised ils 
‘option of extending the con- 
tract ol Dr, Dean Hubbard; 
University president, for 
snottier year. 

The board negotiaied a 
five-year contract with Hub- 
bard In| 1989 thal included 
the option of annually @x: 
tending It to its full five-year 
Jength. With the resutt of last 
week's action, Hubbard now 
fs Under contrect through the 
1985-96 academic year 

Hubbard, who came 10 
Northwest in 1984, earns 
$34,950 annually. 
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Combs, Wilcox elected to school board positions 


BY T.R. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





‘oplin voters approved on Tuesday 
sewer service cha 





¢ and elected 





two candidates to the school 

board. 

The sewer charge, approved by 
184 votes, will cost the average 


Joplin household $7 per month. The 
proposal received 51 
6,866 votes cast 

The feo is intended to provide 
funds for wastewater treatment 
freeing utilities fran 
for reallocation to the general 
fund. The fund finances the police, 
fire, and administrative department 

The proposal was placed on the 
ballot after the City Council cut 
more than $300,000 at the beein 
of the fiscal year and targeted fur 
reductions in services supported by 
the general fund, should the measure 
fail 





percent of the 





hise tax 








The charge will increase fees by 
$7 per month for residences and 
$9.25 per month for small busi 
users. Larger commercial cust 





will be charged according to water 
usage 


Family Y 
seeking 
student 
workers 





Loyd Combs, a former member af 
the Joplin R-8 schoo) board, and 
Allan Wilcox, a Joplin attorney: 
were selected from a field of 12 can- 
didates to sit on the school board. 

Combs finished first in the ballot- 
ing, capturing 2,743 votes of the 
more than 7,000 cast. Wilcox placed 
second, garnering 2, 

Combs previously served on the 
board for 14 years, but resigned in 
February 1988 to pursue state office. 
Combs has previously criticized the 
manner in which the present board 
has hand 
scheduled to x 











votes 





the proposed levy’ in. 





creas re voters 
in a special election June 4 
Wilcox, wh 


held elective off 





as never previously 





also has been 





critical of the board 


The 12-person ficld was the lar 
















gest since 1983, when eight persons 
vied for spots on the board. The 
other candidates and their votes are- 
Rockford E. Smith, 1,764; Ca 
Terry” Brandt, },221; Frank Schaf- 
fer, 1,151; Campy Benson, 1,081 
Robert Miller, 975; Tom M 5 
974, Jimmy Hogelin, $74; Cy King, 


484; Ervin Wil 
Watts, 221 


n, 320; and Dwight 


BY TR. HANRAHAN 
EDITOR 





issouri Southern students 
seeking a summer challenge 
might find one as a coun 


selor for the Joplin Family YMCA’ 
Summer of Adve 
The pi 
children in kindergarten thre 
isth grade, including swimming 
arts and 





ture Day Camp. 





fers activities for 








and water 


rafts, cute 





and 








to Kelly Green, 
tor of Summer of Adventure 


direc 
the 


ni be beneficial to the coun. 





I work through Missouri South 
ern a lot, 


she said 


I try to get 
id physical edu 
ps [having col 


edu 







Voters also approved an amend. 
ment to the Joplin Home Rule Char. 
ter which will trandlate into a reduc. 
tion in overtime hours and  pay'for 
firefighters 

The amendment revises personnel 
sections of the charter by replacing 
the phrase “work week” with “work 
period 

The measure will change the the 
length of a pay period from the cur. 
rent work week of seven days toa 
presently unspecified week, varying 








from one to 28 days. 

City officials estimate the amend. 
ment Will save the city up to $60,000 
annually in overtime and benefits 












being paid to comply with the char. 
ters definition of the work week und 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards 


Act. A 1985 US. Supreme Court mil 
ing brought state and city Workers 
under the overtime requirements of 
the act 

The act allows emergency serview 
workers to work 53 hours a week 
before being eligible for overtime 
Firefighters currently average’ 56 
hours a week 





Sco Sos ese 


Voters pass sewer fee 
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MAKING HIMSELF HEARD 


== 





oy: | Tj 





Joplin resident Carrel Whitaker deposits his punched ballot in the collection box while poll worker 
Janot Anderson tiles ballots. Joplin residents voled Tuesday to approve a wastewater treatment tee. 





have already had some training in 
working with kids, and it helps them 
we whether they really want to be 
teachers 





Summer of Adventure 





Livities 
run from 9 a.m. to 4 pm. Monday 


through Friday. Green says this 
schedule can be demanding 

That's seven solid hours” she 
aid. “You get out there and you do 


the activities with the kids 

really stressful 
According to Green, the job also 

is highly rewarding 
It's a lot of fun, 


of my cou! 


So it's 


she said, “One 


velors last vear told me 





he couldn't believe she was getting 
paid to play all day 

Although the program is run by 
the YMCA, most of that “play time 
is spent elsewhere 

Mostly t don’t do anythin, 
here at the Y; we try to get heron 





SANCTUARY FROM THE STREETS 


i 


Shona Jones dusts the furniture in the lobby of the Souls Harbor offices. The mission Is a non- 
denominational Christian shelter for the homeless and underpriviledged. Jones Is the daughter of Art Jones, 
‘executive director of the mission. Souls Harbor often employs its residents as a means of rent payment. 


and about as 
Green said 


much as possible 

They go swimsning. 
bowling, and skating They go to 
Precious Moments Chapel 
field trips all day long 

A new excursion has been added 
this year 

We're goin 
that will be an 
Green said. “T 
hiave really had w chance to go any 
where really far away. 

According to Green, the White 
water outing was the outgrowth of 
another idea. 

Tkept begging them 
canoeing, 


just 


Whitewater and 
© trip for the kid 
sis the first year w 















Jet me go 
This was their 
‘way of saying ‘You can’t go canoeing, 
but 

Green says the ratio of counselors 
to children, one to 13, helps insure 
proper sapervision. 

“That is lower than the state re- 


she said. 








quires,” she 


parents k 


said, “We try to let the 
that they. (children) 
they want because they 
are well supervised 

Although the children are super. 
vised by the counselors, Green says 





can do wh. 





the day camp is not a babysitting 

When we get the kids we treat 
adults.” she said 
They do for themselves. They get 
their lunches together; they get their 
things together. All w 
things for them to do, 
thee 


them like young 









Green says the 
ince last year, and hc 
college credit for the ¢ 

Tt is working with kids 
basically the same thing as be 
the B-8 schools!she said. * 
would also be an incentive for peo- 
ple to come and work with the kids” 

















Souls Harbor provides shelter to Joplin’s 


Homeless problem 
exists year round, 
says harbor master 


BY TR. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ch night at 9:30, the re nits 
E (Sauls Harbor Niaion! re 


work, or counseling. or a way to 











survive 
Souls Harbor, 915 Main. is a non 

denominational for t 

homeless and the need: 





Th 
single men and 











houses feed: 
women and families who haw fc 


th 





maelves without a place to stay 

‘According to Art Jones, executive 
direct Is Harbor fills a v 

“There is a need that we are n 
ing in the area 
else is either equipped to meet, or 
has the e 
[willingness to shoulder the] burden 
he said. 

According to Jones, the homeles: 












perhaps no one 





pertise, or maybe even t 


problem in Joplin is very real but its 





difficult to determine 





‘On any given night, there would 
be a minimum of 400 or 500 ho 
less persons he said. “Now, some of 
thoue are visible, like those you would 


find here in Souls Harbor. And there 








are those who are hidden and spend. 
ng the night with a friend or some 
literally in automobiles or under 
bridges 











While helps person: 
in need, Jones said the problem i 
contr 

It seems like y ne group 

scople placed and then somebody 





se or some other family finds them: 








welf int ne situation.” he said 

Souls Harbor provided more than 
2.600 nights of lodging in March and 
more than 3,00) in February. The 





isfon a! d more than 











§,000 meals each of those months 
The people who find themselves 
at Souls Harbor reach the mission in 





a variety of ways 
During the extreme winter, we 
go out looking for persons who might 


be staying in a car or under a bridge” 
Jones said. “but generally, the whole 
community refers people to us We 
don't have any problem finding peo- 
ple with need 
Those who find themselves in res- 
nce at the mission are housed in 

















men's and women’s dormitories for 


of 20 beds, the women’s quarters 
house nine, and the mission cont 
16 family rooms According to Rich- 
ard Smith, assistant director, these 
beds are lin’ demand whatever the 
weather. 

“We get a lot of business year 
round he said. “Sometimes it will 








f 


| “You could clothe the naked and feed the i 


Poor and give away everything you own, but 
if it is not done in love then you haven't 


done anything” 


—Troy Peters, harbor master, Souls Harbor 








persons or in family rooms for 
ed persons and thase with 
children. 

The rooms and dormitories often 
overflow, forcing the mission to con: 
vert the chapel area to sleeping 
quarters for the night 

The men's dormitory area consists 





be next to nothing, and then we will 
be full, Tve been here four years and 
T've seen it (the n) full in Jane 
and July. When companies lay off 
sorkers, that affeets the numbers, 
Sad some people come in for three 
cals a day 
ynssrding to Jones, the public has 





displaced 


a distorted view of the people Souls 
Harbor serves 
‘Some have gotten the perception 
that we serve only’ transient people, 
but this is not true” he said. “The 
largest percentage of the people that 
Souls Harbor serves is local people. 
We work with the poor throughout 
our community 
Although Souls Harbor is a Chris. 
tian mission, itis not affiliated with 
any single religious denomination. It 
nations 





is funded entirely through 
Persons seeking shelter are regis- 
tered with the mission and required 
to follow various rules. The miss 
s those it houses to be in by 9: 
pam., attend its daily chapel services 
or a church of their choice, and per- 
form chores around the building 
We're not authoritarians here; 
we're trying to help people: Ti 
Pete harbor mast: id. “You 
could clothe the naked and feed the 
poor and give away everything you 
own, but ifit is not done in love then 
you haven't done anything 





















Green says Summer of Adventure 
ounselors help meet the needs of 
hildren. 

“Most of the kids we have bere are 
underprivileged kids who can't aun 
{ford to do anything, and we have 
n here for free” she said 

Green said the YMCA will waive 
the cost of membership for colle 
students who volunteer their time 
nt membership foes are $11 per 
month for college students 

Cost for the carp is $42 for YMCA 

.d 800 for nbers, 
put financial assistance is available 

The program is now accepting 
registrations for all sessions. Persons. 
inte 











th 























ted In volunteercing their 
time or enrolling their children may 
do so at the Joplin Family YMCA, 
510 Wall, ‘or, phone) 623-4597, for 
more information: 


Students — 
help poll 
residents 
for state 


BY KATY HURN 
STAFF WRITER 


oing door to door may get 
( tedious, but several Missouri 
Southern students think it's 


worth it 

Nine students have been surwying 
residents in certain areas as part of 
a study being conducted to spot the 
effects, if any, of living near the 
substances of leu 











or cadmium. 

According to Dr. Wayne Adams, 
assoclute professor of biology, Mis 
souri Southern has contracted with, 
the state health department to com: 
plete the project. The test areas in 
clude sections of north Joplin, east- 
ern Webb City, Carterville Oro- 
nogo, and Duenweg. The sections 
have been singled out as possible 
locations for lead because they ppre= 














viously existed as mining arcas 

“This is pa an expansion of a 
project that's been going on in Galena 
(Kan.) now for some time” said 
Adams. “There have been some fairly 
igh instances of illnesses over in the 
Kansas arca, 

Students participating in the pro- 
ject have been compiling background 
data on residents, such as who lives 
in each house and the ayes of the in 
dividuals. Blood samples of a ran- 
dom group of the residents will be 
taken in June and July, strictly by 
consent. A control group of people 
who do not live in the immediate 
study area also will be selected 

According to Adams, lead can 
enter the body through ingesting any 
dust that contains it, or even more 
rarely, through consuming contami- 
nated water. 

The purpose of this is to check 
out the areas and see if there is a 
problem.” said Adams. “Lead poi 
soning is a real problem, and) it’s 
really acute among children.’ 

Participating students are being 
reimbursed, receiving $5 an hour for 
their efforts, Though the money is 
an incentive, some of the students 
have a genujne interst in the project. 

Lead in. Jaw levels con cause 
neurological and bone formation 
problems in children,” said Monty 
Breckenridge, a senior biology major. 
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Instructor dances 
way through life 


Hernandez plays small part in movie 


DANCING IN 


BY MARK POELKING 










ig to Carthage s 
¢ a physical’ education in 
r at Pittsburg State Un 
ers at PSU, Hern 












da dance 
how Barbara Hernar 


tructor of physical ¢ 


That 





andt 








tion, spends most of her free t ause “along v 
T've spent all my life in dance aute, Southern is 

Hernandez sa closely knit; it really ha 
Showing her I type sett 

has enjoyed teach 

and § 












public s 
create a 
each child. 

filming of Stee! Magnolias 
was an exciting time in Herna: 
life d her da P 
three weeks on location in Louisiana 


during the filmin 

























har n the wedding 
cene. “It was quite ex 
aid Hernandez, leaning 
ack in her chair 
Glancing around her office, one 
an see memorabilia of her fond ad 
miration for ballet, as well as her t 
first p from the making of physical educatio r 
Steel Magnolias that is framed on in general is you 1 . 0 
her office wall d have an ex h : 
Vorking with different people ance lew 
d a Major movie production is Her first year at Southern is going 
thing I'll never forget.” she ul: She one 
It was really fun being ma tudents—h. 
and watching what exactly n | oM agues have off 
behind the scenes of a moti nore help than I know wh 
ture with. They've been great,” she 
Hernandez, born is Alexandria, She is impressed with the e« 
a resided there most of her lif of her students. “They seem to Barbare\Hetnandertineio 









‘a wedding scene in the mol 


Northwest Louisiana State Univer: 














THE MOVIES 





ctor of physical education, has been dancing nearly all her lif. She even played a small role as a dancer In 
tion picture Stee! Magnolias. Hernandez has her first paycheck {rom the movie tramed on the wall In her alfice 








HE’S GOT HIGH EXPECTATIONS 











Or. Blake Woll, associate professor of law enforcement, graduated from Missouri Southern and recely 
‘od his doctorate from the University of Arkansas. Woll then came back to his alma mater to teach. 





Southern grad returns to teach 


BY MIKE PETERSON 
CHART REPORTER 


H 


T have 
minor traf 


given advice mostly on Rouse as a legal attorney, has been 

an) associate prosecuter in Jasper 

County for the past five years 
‘Thad’ strong desire to\attend| 


| and obtain my doctorate 


as this is the 

only violation most Southern stu- 

dents seem to get in frequently 
Wolf praised Southern’s 














aving received a criminal 
ustice degree from M. 



















ro and his doctorate criminal justice in this field since I was 16 years old 
from the University of Arkansas Dr. “I/haww goc The excitement and the fact that I 
Wolf arrived at Southern with ern W en t program would be helping people was quite 
Wolf, a Joplin native and new i ab th my parents being 
the full-time teaching field th ithad/an effect on 
Gate profesor of ga teacher,” Wolf said 





well 
ent aspect. I like 





















that being happy ia 








ing 





fa pr 
Wolf has imp 
lish at S 





nich a way that ft will be 
highly in the future I 
differ 
Po: 
and 





























tk load am 





life is to 
od. A per 
the strength of any goal they 





urpa 
Lord. 

Wolf's advice ta all students is to 
fulfill you and make that 


» achieve if they have faith in 
























Frequent flier lands teach 



























BY BRYAN MEARES They say New i roore ss New d are geoera lize 
CHART: REPORTER British than Br aid edt US 
= = According to Rohrer, New Zea. 
r. Thomas Rohrer can landers are more reserved than 
thern's international pro- parts. There are also vast Ph.D. in manag 
gram. He was an instructor in ces in the educational systems. counting reflects a 
New ng The British comi Th 
current position as assistant p the Oxford syster sed in the U 
fessor of business here volves a larg cause of the inn 
Rohrer spent t . 
ching and earn 





“It was good for him to go international 











the University of Auckland, New 

Zealand) He spent part of these | because the United States is no longer 

RNG | domestic, like it once was. We're in a 
I earned 220,000 miles on ” 

United Frequent Flyers he said world stage now? 

‘enough for four or five freebie 


—Dr. Thomas Rohrer, assistant professor of business 





round-the-world-trips. 


m Pennsylvani 










Gannon l 
t 450 






Rohrer went to abc 












ghi in New 
land the University of Auk 
ed him the chance to 






ed the 
the Oxf 






land offe 
earn his Ph.D. as 





subjec 





university. Seizing the opportuni 

ty, Rohrer “picked up the family ford 

and went d 
New Zea their edu 





es run all year inste: 


Typically, courses tay; 





distinctly British flavor 
to Rohrer. 





ing skills 





at Missouri Southern 





‘One day a week is 





prepare 
With h 


day a week h 









grade grade-point avera 
His arrival at South 
vated by 


mo 





homa. When 
hobbies include t 
ball. Robre 


with his sons 





He says 


education with with an 

tional scope is “excelle 

of President Julio Lex 

good for him to go interna' 

because the United States is no 
, like it 












ed the Colle 
new inte 
mission, Le 
emph 


rhetplace 





Dr. Thomas Rohrer 
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Baseball Lions rank fifth in nation 


BY ROD SHETLER 


SPORTS EDITOR 


o say. the baseball Lions are 
on a hot streak might be th 
understatement of the year. 


After starting the 





enson 0-5, the 





Lions have gone on to win 29 of 31 
gamex Incl. was a 19-game 
winning 





k, snapped by Missouri 


Western March 





Southern, 29-7, is riding another 
seven-game winning streak and i 
tied for fifth in the NCAA Division 
Tl national rankings, released Tuesdan 





I think the main thing with our 
1 Fight now has been us getting 
on top of teams early in the game 
id junior third baseman Bryan 
on. “Our pitchers have come in 













ide down quickly, and we 
back up and 





ve been able to g 

some more runs 
g runs has been the least of 
Southern's problems up to this point. 
The Lions have outscored their op- 
ponents 329-126 in averaging nine 
Tuns per game while holding oppo- 
nents to just over three. Larson has 
Ted the surge with a.722 average (26 














HIGH FIVES A 








The Lions’ Bryan Larson gets congratulated after belting a home 


run Ino win over UMSL. The team Is ranked fifth in NCAA Division II 


LL AROUND | 











Runners. 
begin 
outdoor 
season 





BY NICK COBLE 
STAFF WAITER, 


he track team Jumped 
into its outdoor seuson 
‘60 the heels of spring 


break, traveling to the March 
23 Piltsbarg State All: Comers 
Moot 

Tn his first shot at the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase, sophomore 
Joe Wood took second (0:55), 
followed by Allen Moss 
(fourth, 10:90), In the 1,500, 
Kevin Martio finished second 
(3:58), followed by: Jason Rid: 
dle (third, 3:59) and Kern Sor- 
Tell (eighth, 4:08), In the 200. 
micter, Sean James took fourth 
(22.96) 

For the Lady Lions, Debbie 

Williams took fiest jn the 800 
(2:23). In the 1,500, Williams 
took second (4:55), followed 
by Donna Boleski (third, 5:01), 
Boleski wlso took fourth in the 
5,000 (18:43), ‘and, Brenda 
Booth was thied ia the 3,000 
(11:22). 
“Were working througb 
these meets, thelr legs are a lit: 
Ue tired!" “said! coach Tom 
Rutledge. 

“Everyone knows that it 
will be difficult: to win con- 
ference becutise of our depth, 
but we can have some succes 
and fun doing it.” 

Southern’ hosted its first 
meet of the season Saturday 
The MSSC Crossroads High 
School Invitational. brought 
840 area high school students 
to carpus, representing 22 
teams 











































for 36) and 31 RBIs the last week 

‘Coach (Mike) Hagedorn has 
been working with me a lot lately 
helping me not to try and pull every 
thing and to just hit it where 
pitched,” Larson said 

The Lions have dominated the 
three tournaments they have hosted 
this season, Southern swept the three: 
game MSSC Joplin Classic, the five 
game Mutt Miller Classic, and six of 
seven games in the Leroy Wilson 
Classic. The Lions also are unde 
feated in the MIAA at 6-0, taking 
three games each from Southwest 
Baptist University and the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis 

This is the first year there have 
been no holes in our lineup that 
Pitchers could get to by pitching 
around other players,” said senior 
lefthander Ken Grundt. “People 
who aren't supposed to be hitting are 
hitting well for us” 

One of those players on fire of late 
is junior catcher Kevin Koch. Last 











Softball team hopes to hang on 
to Division Il 7th-place ranking 


BY T.R. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





h the toughest part of 
their schedule still ahead. 
the softball Lady Lions 


looking to improve their mental 








cand remain among the na 





tion's elite 
Southern, currently ranked swenth 
in NCAA Division II, stands 19-3 
overall and a perfect 5-0 in the 
MIAA, But head coach Pat Lipira 
ays the team should be 21-1 
We've lost three games all year, 
and of those three in only one should 
we have been beat.” Lipira said 
That's a good feeling be 
Know that there isn’t anybody 
schedule that we shouldn't have beat 
or couldn't 














Two of Southern 
Central Mi 
and the third came Tuesday when 
the Lady Lions fell 5-4 in extra in. 
nings to Northeastern State Univer- 
sity in Tahlequah, Okla. 

The the fit of a double 
header, was one Lipira said the team 


losses were to 


puri State University 











BY CHRISTOPHER CLARK 
EDITORIN-CHIEF 





Jennis coach 5 
first priority was to improve 
last year’s dismal 4-13 record 


She and her players have done 
that And then some 

Bodine’s squad sits at S-2 halfway 
through the season and finds itself in 
the thick of the MIAA race South- 
only losses have come at the 
hands of pre-season favorite North- 
west Missouri State University and 
the University of Alabama-Birming- 
yn NCAA Division I team 























should have won. 

We were down 3-0 in the first in- 
ning,” she said. “After that we pretty 
well shut them down. We tied it up 
in extra innings and made an error 
on a bunt. The only error we made 
in the game was in the tie-breaker, 
and it hurt us 

Tdon't think it should have gone 
into extra innings, though. We should 
haw won it before then 

The Lady Lions turned their for- 
tunes around in the second game, 
however. Southern scored all it would 
ed in the first inning by collecting 
five runs in the frame en route to a 
7-4 victory 

Northeastern will have an oppor- 
tunity to exact some revenge when 
it meets Southern tomorrow in the 
opening game of the US. Cellular 
Classic at Lea Kungle Field. 

New NCAA rankings will be re- 
Jeased later today and, according to 
Lipira, these are important to the 
club's post-season hopes 

Obviously, we want to win the 
conference.” she said. “If we don't 
win the conference we still have a 














In recent weeks, the Lady: Lions 
have handed defeat to Central Mis- 
souri State University and upset 
Northeast Missouri State University, 
another MIAA favorite. 

Rain washed out yesterday's match 
against Washburn University. It has 
been rescheduled for April 17, 

Bodine won't go out on a limb to 
Rive her team the best chances of 
taking the MIAA, bat then again, 
she's modest 

That would be awfully bold 
said Bodine. who took over a team 
that finished last in the MIAA with 
an 0-9 record. “The coaches around 








year, his first in a Lion uniform, 
Koch finished the season with an 
average of .205. This season he {s 
batting over .300. 

“I feel a lot more confident this 
year than I did last season” said 
Koch. “Last year I felt like the new 
Kid who had a lot to prove and 1 
wasn't nearly as successful as | 
wanted to be. I personally had some 
doubts about myself, and I'm sure 
the other players did, too 

The Lions, who moved up 10 
spots in the national rankings from 
a week ago, now are tied with Arm. 
strong State (21-9) for fifth 

“The whole team can still improve 
in alot of different areas” said Lar. 
son. “Our defense and our pitching 
can still get better. We are filth in 
the nation right now. 
first. 

While players were discouraged 
after the 0-5 start, many say their at 
titude now is at an all-time high 

“Team confidence is soaring right 








We can be 





Southern’s Tony Tichy has to scramble to get away from a wild pitch in Sunday's game against UMSL. 


chance at post-season play if w 
rated, s0 one of our goals is tc 
there 

You've got to play ball to sta 
there If we do the things we did 
yesterday, we won't stay ranked 

Lipira said depth is among the 
qualities that will keep the club in 
the national rankings 

"One thing that is good about this 
team is a strong bench," she said. 











now,” said Koch. “You sce everyone 
walking around with big smiles. We 
still bave to play our game, though 
The loss to Western proved that we 
still aren't where we need to be 

Head coach Warren Turner picked 
up his 400th victory at Southern 
during the 19-game winning streak 

“There have been an awful lot of 
people involved in those 400 wins 
over the years,” said Turner, in his 
15th season at Southern. “We've real 
ly come a long way. Tam lucky to 
have the best coaching staff any 
where around. 

The Lions’ nest contest will be a 
MIAA doubleheader at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Rolla at 1 p.m. Sat 
urday. Southern will play the Miners 
in a single game Sunday 

The Lions will be at home on 
Thursday, 4 1 11 to take on Oral 
rts University in a non-con- 
ference doublelicader, starting at 2 
Pm. at Joe Becker Stadium: 


























Extra-inning mistake proves costly 


the MIAA provides good competi- 
tion as well 

None of it is easy,” she said. “But 
Vl match our conference up with 
regionals. It depends where they 
end)you. Last year we went down, 





to Florida, and it was very compar 





able to our conference. Our confe 
ence competition could very well be 
has regionals 


Lipira said the April games are 












; <a us?! 


“We have very good hitters who can 
come in and pinch-hit and 
who can come in and base n 
five people who can come off the 
bench and spatk us. That's some 

thing that we really didn't have last 
year” 

‘According to Lipira, looking ahead 
to the post-season has its place, but 











the conference are saying that we're 
a real surprise: 

Sarah Poole, 
1 player, is 7-3. in sing! 


« Lady Lions’ No. 

play 
Melissa Woods, No. 2. &-2. The 
pair have combined for a 6-3 dou 
bles record. 

Phillis Woods, th uad's No 5 
singles player, is the biggest surprise 
of the season, posting a 10-0 mark 
Woods is 52 years old 

=['m just really excited about the 
depth of our team,” Bodine said 
“We've been real successful all the 
way”) 

Behind the younger Woods on the 

















“One thing that is good about this team is 
~astrong bench. We have very good hitters 
~ who can come in and pinch-hit and people 
who can come in and base run. We have 
em who can come off the bench and 


—Pal Lipira; Lady Lions’ softball coach 











Vital to the team as it begins to 
discover its potential 





What we've done in March is 
show ourselves what we are capable 
of doing.” she said. “Now we know 
what we can da In April we have 
to do it 

Post season play begins with th 
MIAA Championships April 26- 








Lady Lions in thick of MIAA tennis race 


ladder are Na 3 Diane Hoch. 
3), No'4 Maria Curry: (6-4), and 
the other Woods Rhonda Norcross 
(5-1) and Angie Mayberry (3-1) share 
the No. 6 position 

The team’s road to the regular- 
season crown is by no means clear, 
as it must face Northwest Missouri 
‘once more, as well as Northeast. The 
Lady Lions have yet to play Wash- 
burn or Lincoln University, two 
teams also considered strong con 
tenders for the MIAA title 

“The schedule is not going to get 
any easier,” Bodine said. “Well just 
have to wait and see 












Putting 
off track 
for Lions’ 

golfers 


BY TR. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





tee to green, the golf team 
has a way to go with its put- 


cording to Bill Cox, head 





coach 
*\Ve lost at least 15 strokes on put- 
ting at the Midlands (Invitational, in 


Liberty, Mo J," Cox said. “I'm pleased 











Jewell College, in 10th place, one 
stroke ahead of Pittsburg State. 
Sophomore Jon Anderson led 
Southern golfers with a two-day ef: 
fort of 76-76-77 for a total score of 
229. Anderson finished the tourney 
12 strokes off the pace set by medal- 
ist Steve Sawtell of Drake University. 
Follwing Anderson for Southern 
were sophomore Mike Crain and 
freshman Trent Stiles with 235. 
sophomore Chris Claassen at 242) 
and Chris Fredenburg with a 249) 
Drake also took the honors ji 
team competition, besting second. 










uthwest Missouri State Uni. 
CSihis caee rteetts 
day team total wat’ 904, compared 
to Southern’s S-hole total of 944 
Cox says the team will work to 
{mprovelits short game, but he fs 
limited in the help he can give the 
Eee is such an individual 
thing” he said. “I can stress a few 
basics like alignment and removing 
the fear of missing. but improvement 
up to them 





our putting 


chipping, and sand.trap shots. Hope 


fully, the short game will come 
around 
Southern'’s next test will be Mon- 
day and Tuesday at the Missouri In- 
tercollegiate Tournament in Osage 
Beach, Cox says the team is ready 
and even has some added incentive 
‘We're eager to get there he said. 
“We have a score to settle with that 
course. The last time we were there 
we didn't play like we are capable 
of playing. We want some revenge 
on TanTar-A 








NICK COBLE 


NCAA 
could fall 
from grace 


hen it was all over, the 
lady was singing to 
the tune of Duke by 


seven, as Mike Krzyzewski's Blue 
Devils grabbed the national title 

Standing before cheering fans, 
Duke's Brian Davis grabbed a 
sign. “UNLV DYNASTY" was 
crossed out and replaced with 
“DUKE DESTINY 

But, as so often occurs in 
sports, the cheering fans who 
once rocked the stands have gone 
home, leaving only an empty 
arena and memories of glory 
days long since passed. 

National champions will com 
and ga, but the consistent win- 
ner will continue to be the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (NCAA). 

The Final Four, by far the 
NCAA's largest: money 
provides half of its revenue to the 
organization itself 

The NCAA has long found 
itself in the unenviable position 
of overlooking college athletics. 
As the criticisms of the organiza- 
tion grow louder, many wonder 
if the NCAA is simply a much- 
maligned do-gooder in a world 
of corruption of a bureaucratic 
monolith grown out of control 

Nearly a century aga, a num- 
ber of accidental deaths on the 
football field prompted college 
presidents to set forth rules to 
make the games safer. 

‘The Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of the United States 
was formed, later to become the 
NCAA, the most powerful sports 
governing body in. the natiou 

Early rules were quite Simple 
Certain plays were outlawed, in- 
eluding the act of “hurdling” a 
football play in which a small 
back literally was thrown over 
the line of scrimmage 

Inthe 86 years since, the rules 
haye grown and grown; today’s 
NCAA rulebook is 400 pages and 
steadily getting fatter. 

New rules are passed annually 
at the NCAA convention, Many 
question whether the mostly 
middle-class white males) are 
qualified to pass rules affecting 
the lives of student-athletes, a 
Jarge percentage of whom come 
from black, low-income families. 

How can coaches stay within 
the framework of ever-changing, 
ever-increasing rules that are 
often open to interpretation? 

In Don Yaeger’s new book, 
Undue Process: The NCAAs In- 
justice For All, former NCAA in- 
yestigator J. Brent Clark said, 

Give me six weeks, and I can 
get any college in the nation on 
probation. 

“Everyone is guilty—there are 
only varying degrees of guilt. So 
if you can't get a schoo! for a ma- 
jor violation, you just get them 
for a bunch of minor ones and 
say that shows the school is out 
‘of control” 

There are numerous ways in 
which the NCAA can increase its 
effectiveness and fairness. If it 
indeed is interested in equal 
Justice toward its members, here 
are a few suggestions: 

@ Give due-process to schools 
under investigation. The current 
system does not allow the tape 
recording of proceedings or the 
use of a court reporter. The 
NCAA seems happy with the 
evidence provided by its investi- 
gator's sketchy notes, while thase 
under investigation disagree 

BF Live up toyour tax-exempt 
status The NCAA should apply 
more of its $98 million annual 
tax-free budget toward the things 
it is supposed to stand for: com- 
pliance and enforcement, i 
stead of squandering it on first- 
class airfare and no-interest mort- 
gage loans for its top executives 

Like the ever-expanding bu- 
reaucracy which makes up the 
US. government, J have found 
another Big Brother, and) its 
name is the NCAA. 

The NCAA may find it wise to 
re-evaluate its priorities, else 
those which it governs may grow 
weary and rebel, and the once- 
powerful will fall from grace. 
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Drugs’ effects: images and crashes 


Varied effects 
of substances 
take their toll 


BY CHRISTOPHER CLARK 
EDITORIN-CHIEF 


ho highs are so incredible, one 
anonymous drag user said, 
that it's hard to believe any 
thing as pleasurable could be against 
the lav 
But those same drugs—which can 
cause feelings of immense pleasure 
and create Images of spectacular 
surroundings—ean take someone 
down as quickly as they took that 
person up, and keep that person 
down for what can seem like a life 
tt 








“A person can never be a non-ad- 
dict,” said J. Lee Hoffman, program 
director of Tri-State Counseling, an 
out-patient therapy center in Joplin. 
“Once an addict, always an addict. 

Hoffman, who five years ago found 
himself in the clutches of numerous 
drug substances (he called himself a 

“poly-drug user”), said he doesn't 
have the cravings he once had. That, 
however, does not translate into a 
safety of recreational use. Abusing, 
quitting, and re-starting recreational 
use does not work, he said. 

“You can't do it,” Hoffman said. 
“The odds are such that you're not 
going to make it? 

But what about the actual affects 
of drugs? How do they make a per- 
son feel? Here is a partial list of 
society's popular illegal, prescrip- 
tion, and over-the-counter drugs and 
their affects 











About this issue: 


@ Alcohol (boo 
brew, vino): intaxical 


. juice, sauce, 
difficulty 
focusing, passive or combative be 
havior, gradual development of 
dysfunction. 

@ Marijuana (dope, weed, herb, 
grass, pot, hashish, hash, Mary Jane) 
rapid, loud talking and bursts of 
laughter, stuparous behav 
fulness, feelings of 
Ing that “all Is right with the world 

@ Stimulants (amphetamines 
cocaine, speed, bennies, ups): dry 
mouth and nase, bad breath, fre- 
quent lip licking, argumentative at. 
itude, excessive setivity, increased 
fervor, runny nose, cold or chronic 
sinus problems, nose bleeds (for co: 
caine users.) 

W Depressants (barbiturates 
Judes, tranquilizers, downs): symp- 
toms of alcohol abuse with no alco- 
hol odor on breath, slurred speech. 
lack of facial expression 

@ Heroin (H 
smack, ¢ 








5, forget- 









junk, 
Pe Scag, narco) 
Euphoria, apathy, drowsiness, nau 
sea and vomiting, slurred speech, 
and even spoatancous 

@ LSD or Acid: fascinatic 
ordinary objects, heightened 
responses to colar, texture, contours, 
music; heightened body awareness, 
depth, distortion; feelings 
fied (love, lust, hate, joy, 
, pain, terror, et.) projection 
of self into dreamlike images, (ex- 
amples: “pulling bugs out of sky, 
tracers) experiences of birth, death, 
and incarnation. 

W PCP (angel dust, hog, rocket 
fuel, peace pill, dust): increased 
blood pressure, sweating, lethargy 
altered body image, altered percep- 
tion of time and space, excesive 
paranoia, catatonic immobility (in 


Dougee, 































like it or not 


We wish to thank all involved 


nes drawn on almost every front imaginable From 
the televisions in our homes to the schools where we educate 
our youth, drugs has become the topic of chaice for years running, 


he drug war, as declared by President George Bush, has seen 
its battle 


“The goal of The Chart was to inform about drugs, instead of setting 
an agenda, which is easy to do when confronted with the ramifica- 
tions of drugs Drugs is one of the prime examples that there are two 
sides to every issue, and we have tried to present those sides in this 
special supplement. There are some in this region of the country who 
believe that drugs is not a problem on the college campus, but they're 
wrong, Drugs on campus is not a very approachable topic for ad: 
ininistrators, but it's one that must be dealt with honestly and with 
integrity. Glamorizing or advocating drug use is not The Charts aim, 
put neither is it our goal to be a mouthpiece for the anti-drag effort 
Legalities aside, individuals must make the decisions for themselves. 
We are merely setting the table. 

‘Over the past couple of years, one of the more interesting aspects 
of the whole issue of drugs sprouted: the legalization (or decrimizal- 
feation) of marijuana. We asked two Chart staff members to share 
their views on the subject, and we posed the question to two faculty 
members as well. The opinions appear on pages 10 and LL 
‘with the supplement, and we thank 
you, the readers, for giving it a look. 


—Christopher Clark, editor-in-chief of The Chart 


Cover photo illustration prepared by Chris Cox 





extreme cases 
W Inhalants (glue, vapor 
propellants, “extasy:’ “rush 





‘pop 
pers’): substance odor on breath or 
clothes, poor muscle control, pre- 
ference of group activity to being 
alone 

As expected, all of these drugs are 


available in the area, say counselors 
and users. One of the most common 
myths about the drug culture, accor- 
ding to both users and counselors, is 
that all drugs—alcohol included — 
are addictive. There are only a few 
drugs—erack cocaine and alcohol 
among them—which can initiate 
immediate physical dependence, 
they say. Still, many drogs that are 
often considered among the most 
dangerous by society—LSD, PCP, 
and marijuana—are not addictive, 
Hoffman said 

“For those drugs, the body can on- 
ly take so much before it begins to 
say no more. he said, “Those are 
unlike alcohol and cocaine where 
you can feed the body so much over 
a period of time and build up a 
tolerance and develop a need. 

Alcohol remains the No. 1 addic- 
tive substance, Hoffman sald, be 
cause of its legality and accessibility 
Younger substance asers who abuse 
alcohal often are involved in poly 
drug use also as they work to support 
thelr habits 

“Younger people, the poly-drug 
sets, will use anything they can get 
their bands on that will give them 
a trip” Hoffman said. “Cocaine, 
alcohol, marijuana, mushrooms (a 
hallucinogen); anything that will 
give them a trip” 

Contributing to alcohol's notor- 
ious ranking as perhaps the worst 
addictive drug is its withdrawal 























BY ANGIE STEVENSON 


MANAGING EDITOR 





rom the West Coast to Kansas 
F:: to Springfield, descend- 

ants of the drug gangs the 
Bloods and the Crips are making 
their way close to home 

According to Rick Forest, an of- 
ficer with the Springfield Police 
Department, some young black men 
who have been traced to be loasely 
associated with Kansas City drag 
gangs have come into Springfield. 

“The L.A. gangs, the Bloods and 
the Crips, are the pure form,” Forest 
said. “As they moved to eventually 
reach Kansas City, their names have 
changed, but their business hasn't. 

“Now it might be that they're try- 
ing to set up the same type of asso- 
ciation here,” he said. 

Forest said the problem has not 
yet progressed to the extent of West 
Coast gang crimes. 

“We haven't really seen the gang- 
type of activities such as drive-by 
shootings and the taking over of 
‘complete city blocks.” he said. 

What Springfield has seen is an 
increase in the sale of drugs 





symptoms, Excessive irritibility, in- 
somnia, and hypertension are among 
alcohol’s more gentle withdrawal 
symptoms, many experts say 

“Alcohol Js the worst drug in the 
world to be addicted to,” said Hoff- 
man, who added that alcohol abuse 
is abundant in this area because of 
a limited number of social situations 
that don’t involve alcohol 





BY CHRISTOPHER CLARK 
“EDITOR.IN-CHIEF 







‘s not permissible by law to. 
smoke it, shoot it, or iohale it, 
‘and {t's against the Law to buy 

the equipment to smoke It, shoot 
it, and inhale it, 
‘Well, technically anyway, 
‘Under Missouri law, the sale of 
tobacco paraphernalia is egal, 
something that frustrates drug 














The thing that came to our at- 
tention is the sale of crack and co- 
caine,” Forest said. “This informa- 
tion has been obtained through search 
warrants, undercover buys, and the 
help of several people in the black 
community.” 

Through cooperation with the 
Kansas City Police Department, they 
have been able to identify and form 
cases on roughly six to eight people 
who have been traced from the Kan- 
sas City gang. The department is 
ware of another 12 to 20 friends 
and associates of the core group 
against which they have not yet 
formed cases. 

Forest said despite the “balloon ef- 
fect” which scems to be taking place, 
he thinks they have managed to 
stunt the potential growth of gangs 
in the area. 

“Maybe I'm the eternal optimist, 
but I don't sce it as a huge problem 
at this paint,” he said. “Part of this 
is because of the cooperation were 
receiving form the local community 
of blacks 

[feel we were able to catch it in 
its early stages and shut down a por- 
tion of it Forest said. “The threat 


The device of drugs 





A. person's choice of abused 
substance is often determined by 
age, economics, social or ethnic 
group, peer pressure, and other per- 
sonal and societal factors, Hoffman 
said. Cocaine abuse, for example, is 
associated more with adults because 
of its high cost, while less expensive 
substances (ie inhalants) are more 
popular among younger people. 


frequent marijuana users; 

Pipes, “roach clips” (8 device 
used to hold the sinall’ end of 
‘marijuana cigarette while smok: 
ing), and rolling papers are aroong 
the devices often found at these 
stores, which usually Keep thefr 
‘stocks low profile: 

One store in Joplin, Come To- 
gether, takis a different approach _| 
by prominently displaying para- 
ja. Store operators Insist 













Gangs make their way to Missouri 


isn’t 100 percent gone, but at least 
‘we've let them know that we're aware 
‘of them, Maybe they'll go back to 
Kansas City” 

‘Another possibility, although un- 
likely, said Forest, is that the gangs 
could move on to the next largest 
city—Joplin. 

“It's one of those things,” he said. 
“If we're fortunate enough to shut 
them down here, then they might be 
looking at Joplin. 

“But if we don't shut them down, 
they might be perfectly content to 
stay on here,” Forest said. “It's hard 
to say, It could go either way, or they 
could just turn tail and ran. 

The Joplin Police Department 
said there is not much for it to do ex: 
cept keep aware of new develop- 
ments with the situation. No evi- 
dence of gang activity has been 
reported in the Joplin area thus far. 

‘According to an Oct. 28, 1990, ar- 
Licle in the Sacramento Bee, Los 
‘Angeles County's gang population 
has risen in the last five years from 
46,000 to an estimated 90,000 despite 
‘an upspring of anti-gang programs. 
The city has had trouble dealing 
‘with gang-related violence. 
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Lab is weapon in drug war 


Whittle: overall substance problem has ‘gotten worse’ 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


ne weapon in the Fight against 
drugs in this area has been 
the Missouri Southern Re 


gional Crime Labe 
Tt opened in 19 
Jabs in Spri 














along with other 
gficld, Cape Girardeau 
and Kirksville According to Dr. 
Philip Whittle, dircctor of the lab 
and professor of chemistry, the ad. 
ditional facilities were established 
because until that time, oaly four 
labs were in operation in the state 

This, he said, made it difficult for 
Jaw enforcement agencies to conduct 
efficient investigations. Whittle said 
{Loften took more than six months 
to get reports back from the labs 
because of the workload the four 
labs were forced to handle 

Southern’s lab currently serves a 
10-county area as well as several Jaw 
enforcement agencies in southeast 
Kansas 

‘Although the facility does Jab. 
‘work In most types of criminal in 
vestigations, Whittle said drugs are 
involved in the majority of the cases 
He said in recent years the dr 
problem in this area has worsencd 

“I'm not sure total volume has in: 
creased,” Whittle said, “but in the 
sense of harder drugs, I think it's 
gotten worse 

One of the biggest problems in 
this area, Whittle said, is the num 




















ber of amphetamine and metham 
phetamine labs in operation. He said 
the drug manufacturers likely favor 
the rural locat 





n as a means of 
cscaping detection. 

Ifa lab is raided, Whittle said, he 
may be called to identify the sub- 
stances being produced. Howwver, if 
ft isa large lab or if the Drug En 

orcement Agency (DEA) is imolved, 
an. chemist) usually is called from 
Chicago to work in the investigation 

Although the facility has dealt 
with crack cocaine, Whittle said it 
isnot as prevalent as in larger cities. 

Most of the cocaine we see is co 
caine hydrocholoride” be said. “Some 
of it is pretty pure, some of it has 
already been cut for street sale 

Whittle said much of the lab’s 
work isin determining the purity of 
a drug. He said before they are sold 
on the street, mast drugs are diluted 
with inert ingredients 

In addition to analysis of evidence 
sent by law enforcement agencies, 
Whiltle said he often ts called to 
testify in court. He sald the Jab 
receives more than 40 subpoenas 
every month. 

Whittle also is on call to aid in in 
vestigations if needed: however, the 
Jab does not conduct investigations. 

A lab is just a support agency” he 
said, “It’s not like Quincy on televi 
sion where the lab does everything 
and solves all the problems. 

We just try to provide answers to 




















Whittle said 
the emer 





nce of harder 


dengs in the area, mari 





mains the most prominent substance 
the lab deals with, according to 
Whittle In the last fiscal year, 423 
cases involving primarily mariju 
were handled by the lab while there 
were only 192 cases involving pri 
marily 

According to Whittle, the lab is 
funded through a combination of 
sources. The state provides 20 per 
cent while the law enforcement 
agencies served by the lab make up 
an additonal 55 percent of the yearly 
budget. Whittle said most of this 
work is done on a contract basis 

The remainder of the lab’s fund. 
ing is obtained through such sources 
as clinical drug screens for area 
hospitals, pre-employment drug 
servens for area businesses, and some 
drug screens done for local setiools 
athletic programs. 

‘According to Whittle, this year's 
budget is more than $163,000. In ad 
dition, the lab was awarded $63,000 
in grants, $43,000 of which comes 
from federal funds set aside by Presi: 
dent Bush's anti-drug campaign. 

Whilé grants such as these have 
allowed the lab to be outfitted with 
“state-of-the-art equipment,” Whittle 
said there still is a need for addi- 
tional space and personnel 

















DEA attempts to close hemp 





BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


tance in support of mari 
juana decriminalization often 
has been a hazard in itself 


‘according to an editor at High Times 
magazine 

High Times is a New York-based 
national publication devoted almost 
entirely to marijuana issues, Accord 
ing to John Holmstrom, exceutive 
editor at High Times, the magazine 
supports the legalization of mari 
juana but does not take a stance on 
other drugs 

We support the legalization of 
marijuana for medical and recrea 
tional use, as well as the industrial 
ses,” Holmstrom said. “The maga 
zine supports responsibility in all 
things 

“We do not support the indiscrim- 
inate use of drugs, or the use of drugs 
by children,” he said. 

‘According to Holmstrom, the 
Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) 
has been trying to shut down High 
Times for a number of years but has 
been unsuccessful 

Holmstrom said the publication 
recently was subpoenaed by a fed- 
eral grand jury in connection with 
the fvestigation of « Dutch com- 
pany which sold marijuana seeds in 
the US. and advertised in High 
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High Time's January Issue and en advertisement that appeared in it 


Times. 

The subpoena later was dropped 
after the grand jury was able to find 
only a legitimate business connec- 
tion between the Dutch company 
and High Times and that no illegal 
activity was taking place between 
the two. Pressure from the DEA, 
however, has been constant accord. 
ing to Holmstrom 

“The DEA is always trying to put 
us out of business” be said. “It's been 
an ongoing war since we came out 
in 1974" 

Cornelius Dougherty, public af- 
fairs specialist at the DEA head- 
quarters in Washington, DC. char- 
acterized the DEA's position regard- 


ing High Times as “negative” al- 
though he said the intent was not 
stop the magazine from printing but 
rather to curtail its illegal activities. 
‘According to Dougherty, the DEA 
has “reason to believe” that the 
magazine was involved in drug ac- 
tivity; however, he refused to elab- 
orate on the nature of the activities 
One method Holmstrom said the 
DEA’ has utilized in attempts to 
silence the publication has been a 
series of “illegal and unconstitu- 
tional” raids of its advertisers. 
Known as “Operation Green Ma- 
chant; Holmstrom said the cam- 
paign “effectively climinated™ the 
publication's advertising base. Sub- 
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Dr. Philip Whittle, professor of chemistry and director of the 
Missouri Southern Regional Crime Lab, has been Instrumental In 
solving numerous drug cases throughout southwest Missourl. 





magazine, 


scription rates went up; however, 
and the publication survived, a fact 
which “is infuriating the DEAT 
Holmstrom said. 

Holmstrom said there are throe 
basic theories to explain the DEA’s 
efforts to close the publication. The 
first implicates the CIA’ in drug 
smuggling 

They want High Times out of 
business because they don't want any 
competition,” he said. ~The CIA Is 
smuggling drugs so they don’t want 
anybody else on their turf.” 

DEA officials, however, maintain 
that this idea is “ridiculous” 

Holmstrom said the magazine en- 
courages its readers to grow mari. 
juana for their own use so they do 
not contribute to the drug trade and 
its associated crimes. This, he said, 
puts a dent in the government's 
business 

“The big boys don't want High 
Times encouraging people to pro- 
duce their own and not depend on 
street dealers” he said. 

The second theory advanced by 
Holmstrom is that of a petro-chem: 
fcal conspiracy. He said oil com- 
panies, because of the potential use 
of marijuana as a fuel and synthetic 
fiber, do not want it legalized. 

The third theory is simply ~60s 
bashing” Holmstrom said. He said 
to many the magazine represents the 











but fails 


drug counterculture of the 1960;— 
1 period he asserts was not as heavily 
inundated with drugs as the 70s. 

The first wave in the “attack” 
against High Times was brought on 
by the publication of paraphernalia 
advertisements in| the magazine, 
Holmstrom sald. The latest wave has 
been brought on by an upsurge in 
pro-legalization advocacy, 

Despite the efforts of the govern- 
ment, however, Holmstrom said the 
movement to legalize marijuana is 
gaining momentum. To encourage 
this, the magazine has formed a 
political action group known as the 
“Freedom Fighters It urges readers 
to contact their representatives about 
the matter. 

Holmstrom said the fastest front 
for legalization is based on mari- 
juana’s medicinal qualities. He sald 
it has been shown to relieve the side- 
effects associated with chemo-ther- 
apy and to enhance the appetite of 
AIDS patients, among other uses 

‘Another factor in the pro-legali- 
zation movement, Holmstrom said, 
may be the toll the drug war is tak- 
ing on the public 

“think the war on drugs may be 
coming to an end,” he said. ~I think 
people are realizing it's a war that 
can't be won 
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Doerge hits dealers, 
delivers a message 


BY KAYLEA HUTSON curred soon after be began 


EDITOR 























lot of people 
Doerge said he often receives by 
Ubreats duc to the cases he is ir as released) he went 
in. Some have even gone so far as to home and went di ta the t 
make actual attempts on his life ment and started shar kil 
T've been shot a al he 
he sald. “It wr D aid ba th 
Twas shot at at my mat ht th 
rounds were put band the 








| “When you go over and pick up a one-year- 
old child's head out of the middle of the 
| toad, it's something you never forget” 


—Ron Doerge, sheriff of Newton County Missouri 
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not had the experiences he has had 




































Ther an accident I went to 
here a 
apitated sur mind,” he said “I wake up in 
he said. “When yu iddle of the night sometimes 
up a one-year-ol sce those things again and again. 
the middle of the road) it like an old n je said. 
thing you never forget You want it to go away, but it 
Doerge said if people think he is doesn't 
sonably hard in tance Despite his experfences, Doerge 
inst drugs it is because they have said he docs not want to become 





ardened to these incide 
T think 





You can't get those things out of you become somewhat 


“| wake up in the middle of the night 
sometimes and see those things again and 
again. It's like an old movie. You want it to 


sho) abrse that goes on | 
Another dent which has fueled | 
1S mitment to the Bsht |" go away, but it: doesnit.” 


—Ron Doerge, sheriff of Newton County Missouri 
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Every raid we have should be a 
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Officer: Joplin’s drug problem ‘significant’ 


Elementary-age students-benefit from drug programs 





BY JOHN FORD 
STAFF WRITER 


t least one police official in 
Joplin has deemed the area's 
drug problem as "significant 


Richard Schuman, a lieutenant 
with the Joplin Police Department. 
said the problem of drug use in this 
area has risen within 
years. Additionally, the age of drug 
abusers has risen, while use among 
18- to 24-year-olds has dropped. 

T think it is in a particular age 
group where we sce the mast abusers 
said Schurman. “Probably in the 
30-45 age group. I think it’s more 
prevalent than in any other group. 

Schurman said) this decl 

















usage among Jower age groups may 
be! due to} educatfonal program 
which recently have been initiated, 

Program: DARE 
Educa 


such ast 





(Drug Awareness Resistan 


tion) program teach kids as far back 
as middle school about what drags 
will ut peer pressure, 
and about haw extenive use of drugs 
can end your life,” Schurman said. 

One of the reasons 30- to 45-year 
olds continue to abuse drugs, he 
said, may be that they were among 
young people using substances in the 
late 605 and early 70s and continue 
to use them today 

T think that probably a lot of the 
time people in that age group are 
addicted and just haven't sought 
help for their addiction,” he said 

Schurman said alcobol has become 
the most abused drug in the area due 
to its availability 

















There are any number of stores 
in town that sell alcohol,” he said. 
In addition to alcohol, other drugs 


which are prevalent in the four-state 
area include cocaine, mariju 
‘amphetamines, and LSD! Like alco- 








City offers various 
treatment facilities 


BY KAYLEA HUTSON 
CAMPUS EDITOR 


Wi the city of Joplin, a 
number of treatment fa- 
jlities are available for 


those suffering from drug or alcohol 
addictions 

Options range from in-patient 
care for those needing medical treat 
ment, to out-patient counseling. 

Among the clinics offering both 
in-patient and out-patient counsel: 

jg are Parkside Recovery Center at 
Freeman Hospital and Ozark Cen. 
ter's New Direction. 

According to Larry Black, 
gram director at Parkside, Freeman's 
facility offers many services for those 
suffering drug or alcohol dependen: 
cies and the problems related to 
those dependencies 

People call us (on the 24-hour 
hotline] for a whole variety of things” 
Black said. “Sometimes it may be 
alcohol and drug problems, and 
sometimes it may be alcohol and 
drug problems and family 

According to Black, the treatment 
administered usually depends on the 
person secking help. One type of in- 
patient care, which Parkside offers, 
does not necessarily deal with those 
who are suffering from an addiction 
directly. 

=We offer in-patient treatment for 
people who are experiencing severe 
emotional problems as a result of liv- 
ing ina situation with those who are 
dependent,” Black sald. 

The out-patient care offered by 
Parkside includes day hospital, from 
8 am. toS p.m. every day, and the 
primary out-patient program in 
which patients attend sessions three 
week days and on Saturdays. 

“We are really flexible in terms of 















what we set up for folks in te 
what they do and what they need 
Black said 

According to Thom Pflug. director 
of the Ozark Center's New Direc 
program, his program is a resident 
modified detorification treatment 
facility for alcohol and other drugs 

Pflug said because the New Direc 
tion program {s located within the 
Ozark Center, facilities are available 
to treat multiple problems 

‘Someone may have a chemical 
dependency problem,” Pflug said, 
‘and they may also have a mental ill 
ness as well! such as manic depres 
sion, anxieties 

Pflug said the counseling a person: 
may receive at the New Direction 
program varies, depending on his or 
her needs. 

Mast of our clients are scen twice 
weekly by therapists,” he said. “We 
also do a lot of group activities, 
Which is one of the treatments-o! 
choice in a residential setting” 

Pflug said for those who do choose 
the in-patient treatment, their days 
are spent in different forms of ther- 
apy from 6 a.m. to around 9-30 pm., 
which, he said, is a “very intensive 
program?” 

Pflug said one type of treatment 
the New Direction program is using 
involves the client's family. 

“The two things that seem to in- 
crease a person's chances for success 
the first time through are involve- 
ment of the family and involvement 
of the employer” Pflug said, “with 
the family being the mast important 

A client's stay during the in- 
patient care at New Direction does 
not usually exceed 30 days, depend- 
ing on whether he needs detoxifica- 
tion from a drug. According to Pflug 
detox can take up to 10 extra days 


ns of 




















hol, these drugs are not difficult to 
obtain, Schurman said. 

1 think it’s no trouble on a col 
lege campus to find out who the 
local pusher is and to make a score” 
he said. “However, people in [the 
college] age group are not as in to 
drugs as the same age group was 10 

5 years aga, and I think that's 
remarkable’ 

Schurman said the reason for a 
decline in drug usage among college 
students also is an Increase in drug 
awareness education 





That's what were all working 
that drug use will become less 
he said 
However, Schurman said use of 
LSD, popular during the “Wood. 
stock” era of the late 60s and early 
70s, had declined during the 80s but 
now is making a comeback 
It's in the re-emergence cycle, 
I don't know why,” he said. “I 


for 
and less of a problem, 





bu 








guess because it's cheap. 

“It's also extremely dangerous” he 
said: “Flashbacks can last through: 
out a person's lifetime There's a new 
market of young people out there 
who have heard about it and may 
ty it 

According to Schurman, many 
people addicted to drug use support 
their habit through crimes such as 
theft and burglary 

at's what we deal with all of 
the time” he said. “They commit 
various crimes from stealing items 
from wehicles to burgarizing a house 
And the answer to our question of 
‘Why did you do it?’ is coming out 
to be more and more “To sup} 
drug habit 

More than 4,000 arrests were made 
in Joplin during 1990, according to 
Schurman. Those arrested ranged 
predominantly in age from juveniles 
to approximately aj 




















port my 





I don't know if the majority of 
them were drug-related or not, but 
some of them did support their habit 


through crime he said 

Schurman estimated that the de- 
partment makrs five arrests for drug 
possession each week within the city 
limits Additionally, 40-80 percent of 
the arrests were made as a result of 
another type of violation. 

“Out of those five, two to four 
came about as a result of a routine 
traffic stop, or as some other viola 
tion of the Iawy" he said 

Although many assert that “hard. 
core” drug use fs the problem causer 
rather than casual use, Schurman 
sald he sees litte difference between 
the twa, 

“Take, for instance, a drug like 
crack cocaine” he said. “It is so ad- 
dictive, with the first use, and by the 
second, a person becomes physically 
addicted to it It is almost imperative 
to stop the use of it” 

Although legalization has been a 
much-debated topic in recent years, 
Schurman sald he did not think it 
would have an effect on drug-related 





HELPING THOSE IN NEED 








The Center often employs group activiti 








ORS COWTRS Coan 


Dr. Michael Londe, a counselor for Tri-State Counseling Inc. In Joplin, works with patients at his office. 
13 a method of rehabilitation for the substance abuser. 





Another agency, Tri-State Coun- 
seling, Inc, offers only an out-pa- 
tient treatment service for those suf. 
fering from an addiction. 

“An advantage to our program in 
an out-patient setting is that so many 
of the in-patient programs are what 
we call a ‘canned program’ where 
you come in and buy this ‘can’ of 
treatment,” said J) Lee Hoffman, 
program director of Tri-State Coun- 
seling. “Whereas here, we tend to be 
able to provide a more individualized 
treatment” 

‘According to Hoffman, a typical 
trestment for substance abuse begins 
after an assessment has been made 
by the staff as to what type of prob- 
lem a patient has. 


“If it is found that they (the pa 
tients) have an alcohol or drug prob- 
Jem,” he said, “they would be directed 
to our medical director to have a 
physical done on them to see what 
extent of damage has been done to 
them by the drugs” 

‘After patients have been cleared 
medically, they participate in a 
variety pf educational programs Pa- 
tients also engage in a 12-step pro- 
gram similar to that of Alcobolics 
‘Anoymous during an extensive pro- 
gram meeting four days a week, four 
hours a day, for approximately four 
weeks, in both day and evening 
sessions. 

“We are ready and able to meet 
the population's needs” Hoffman 


said. “We recognize that Joplin bas- 
ically has people who work 24 hours 
a day, and they need to get the help 
that is available, and not necesarily 
on|an in-patient basis, because if 
you're an in-patient, then you lose 
the ability to be a productive mem- 
ber of the workforce” 

The costs associated with the three 
programs vary, depending on what 
the patient is able to pay. Each pro- 
gram has a flexible scale 

For the out-patient care received 
at TriState Counseling, the total 
cost is $3,500, but that is flexible 
since, according to Hoffman, TH- 
State is “not in the business of crea- 
ting stress but relieving stress 
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‘I don’t care how good your security 
is. There’s still going to be stuff here.’ 


Stude 
exter 


Steady flow 
eludes tries 
to halt drugs 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





30-year-old student is a daily user of 
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nts reveal 
it of abuse 


crank,” an injectable variety of 
stimulant 
Although drog traffic is not as 


prevalent as its use, according to 





these students, there is a steady flow 
of drugs onto the campus via stu: 
dents who live out of town and bring 








them with them after a trip hi 

According to the sophomore, staff 
the residence halls regu: 
larly police the halls looking for signs 


drug usc, but “drug busts” seldom 





















isnot the solution, according to thi 
student 
Tdoait care how secur 
ity is/" he said) ~Theres still going tc 
be stuff here 
To avpid detection, these users say 
they rarely Keep drugs at the dorm 
the substances used by th 
dents are: LSD; hallucen: 








Ms, marijuana; mes 
caline. a derivative of the peyote cac 


lus, inhalents: and some the 





counter drug 

Reasons for drug 
the students: 
that marijauna functions well as a 
tension release 





however, they. agree 





le drink; I smoke pot 
said one of the students “Its n 
nearly as bad for you as alcoh 
One of the students described his 
‘|aperiences with LSD, saying that 
while on the drug. inanimate objects 
have the appearance of breathing 
He alto said colors are intensified 














and he becomes unusually interested 
in the design and contour of ordi 
nary objects 





You have to create 


trips he sald. “You sce what you 
want to see 
After a period of regularly using 






LSD, thi 


udent said he 
nally experiences flash 
recurrence of the drug 
after it has left hi 

I like it because I can sit in cla 
and make myself do it (hallocinate),~ 
he said. 





effects even 


Flathbacks are the “bet thing 
about PCP said one of the student: 
who has tried the powerful tran: 


nilizer only twi 
While under th 
lucinogens 








fluence 
student 





A they 





often draw: or look at drawings to 
enhance the effects of the drug Wat 
be dryers spin at Laundromats 
Nintendo game “Super Mario 
bers” have been used on occa 










on ta boost their t 
Another effect of p 


onged use 








has been the appearance of perma: 
nent “tracers” These are optical il: 
lusions which cause the movement 





of eared. Such 
permanent side-effects have caused 





cots to appear 





mixed reactions among this @ 






Tend up doing it a lot ma 
I should said one of the 

Tidon't do it enough 
another. 


contend: 


Reported incidents 
are nill, Officials say 


BY STEVE SAKACH 


1D: 


cking ¢ 





nen on it has been’ 





campus, and that they have never 
anyone to the 





One staff assistant said, however, 
that the usage is fairly well known 
in the residence halls and students do 
sometimes use drugs 

T have told people I know who 
are doing them to knock it off,” the 
staff assistant said. ~But if you don't 
see it, there's not much anyone can 
do. If there is a problem with one 
penon, they will probably just be 
warned, unless it’s real serious” 

Bill Boyer, chief of campus securi- 
ty, said he has not come across amy 





=I have 
Thave been here 


drug usage 





ever had that happen a 
I 


Boyer said 
d: Ocea: 






je have been report 











sionally, I find) beer cans lying 
around, but that’s all I know about 

Dr John Ticde, senior vice presi 
dent, said of such’ incidents there 
were “none to my knowledge” since 


he has been at Southern. 
Tiede said the C 


College would no- 


tify local police if someone was re 








ported to be using illegal substances 

“Anything determined as a felony 
would be reported to the Joplin 
PD he said. 

According to Lt. Richard Schur- 
man of the Joplin Police Depart- 
ment, there must be enough evi- 
dence of a violation before they can 
prosecute anyone 

=f someone gives us an anony- 
mous or factual phone all), then 
That's not enough to make a casc— 
we have to prove the violation; 
Schurman said. “We investigate 
them (the College) the same way as 











if someone called in and said there 
was drug use at 15th and Main. Just 
becainse it's on\a college campus 
doesn't make any difference” 

Tiede said the way colleges handle 
the reporting to the public any crimes 
that occur on campus may depend 
upon the seriousness of the crime 

If someane gets reported for pos 
session, can we handle that through 
our own judicial) system? Tiede 
said. “Normally, we have left that to 
the student judicial service to decide™ 

That procedure may change some- 
what under the new federal campus 
crime disclosure bill. Reporting 
crimes that occur on college cam- 
uses may depend on whether an ar- 
rest was involved, Tiede said 

The law will have to be inter- 
preted before July by Missouri col 
leges to determine how they can 
properly comply. 

Critics have contended that the 
pew law could result in'more college 
administrations discouraging the 
Teporting of some crimes to police 
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Programs 
highlight 
education 


BY JAN GARDNER 
ARTS EDITOR 


n order to expose 
the problems of usa 
‘of «drugs and alcohol, 


schools are implementing a varie 








students to 
and abuse 





pany area 
of techniques geared toward educa: 
tion 

p 


tive vi 


1 means af prevention. 





grams ranging from informa 
cassettes to student-taught 
awareness programs 
Wide use around the Joplin area. Ac 
cording to program initiator: 
back has been positi 
Hi-Step (High Schoo! Taught Ek 
mentary Program), used at Joplin 
h School, takes higher-function 
ing students and brings them to ele 
mentary children 
about the harmful effects of drug 
dd alcobol and to help the children. 
strengthen their self-cont 
ab 





drug are in 


feed: 














Jasses to teach t 








lence and 








to make wise decisions 

Hi-Step hopes to make the chil 
dren aware of controlled substances 
at an carly age in hopes of steering 


them in the right direction 





Debbie Fort, guidance counsclor 
at Joplin High School, said this type 
of program is beneficial because it 

ss the student teachers a ch: 
to learn skills in handling children, 
in addition to learning more about 








drug and alcohol use 

The high schoolers really start to 
believe what they are teaching aftee 
Fort said 





4 while 
She said the high school student 

teachers provide a pesitive role model 
the younger children. 

The clementary students really 

look up to the high school kids” Fort 

This makes t ore Feces 














cy have to say 
Along with the Hi-Step program, 

Joplin High school students are ex- 

posed to another program called 
Going Straight Toward Drug-Free 

School 

ping Straight 








is an cight 
module program consisting of 23 
units covering different aspects of 
substance use and abuse by adoles 
cents, Teaching materials include 
videos, warksheets, charts, and class 
discu 
Discussion is the most important 
part of the program,” Fart said 
‘The programs are implemented in 
regular classrooms and required 
courses such as history, in order to 
reach the greatest number of stu. 
dents. Guidance officials also are 
considering making this program a 
part of the requisite physical educa 
tion classes 
Accarding to the program's policy, 
the purpose of "Gaing Straight” is to 
influence students to avoid the use 
of chemicals, thereby providing a 
substance-free school environment 
TLC (Transitional Learning Cen 











Please turn to 


Education, page 10 











speaks to Joplin a 





ARM OF THE LAW 





Sgt. Ken Kennedy, an officer of the Joplin Police Department, often 





a students about the hazards of drug abuse. 





College implements 
awareness program 


Policy geared toward ‘high- 





BY JAN GARDNER 
ARTS EOITOR 


cloped during the summer 
of 1986, Missouri Southern's 
alcohol and drug education 


program is designed to discourage all 





drug use and promote responsible 
decision making on campus 
According to the policy statement 
the objectives of the program are to 
encourage healthy attitudes and be- 
haviors, provide students in high-risk 
groups with information regarding 
the Jong- and short-term effects of 
alcoho! and drug use, provide stu- 
dents with the necessary skills to 
help them carry out the decisions 
they have made in regard to their use 
or non-use of alcohol and drugs, and 
shaw how to effectively handle cer 
-pressure” situ 
The high-risk groups targeted by 
the program's policy include all in: 
‘coming freshmen, residence hall stu 
dents, those in a fraternity or sorori. 
ly, and intercollegiate athletes. 
Incom 








tain “hi 





ng freshinen are introduced 
to the program by pamphlets titled 
“What Everyone Should Kaow- About 
Drug Abuse” and “Alcohol on Cam- 
pus” These are distributed through: 
out the residence halls and in public 








lobbies across campus 
The College Orientation classes 
are the most common aven 





reach incoming freshmen. The films 
Reach Out” and “Drinking and 
Driving” are shown to every class. 

Athletes are targeted for addi. 
tional attention because of the in- 





k’ groups 


creasing evidence of drug use The 
College athletic department. pro- 
vides drug programs to supplement 
those offered by student services in 
addition to the institution of a drug- 
testing program for varsity athletes 

A committee of counselors, in- 
structors, and clergy also has been 
formed and js available to assist var- 
sity athletes 

“Just because we're a college cam: 
pus doesn’t mean we're divorced 
from alcohol and drug, concerns,” 
said Doug Carnahan, director of 
student life. “We do have some drug 

nd alcohol referrals and problem: 

According to Carnahan, there are 
increasing efforts being made to 
make sure students are exposed to 
the problem 

With all the informatio 
able, there's 
he said. 

Support groups such us Alcoholics 
Anonymous and Narcotics Anony: 
mous also have been developed on 
campus in response to student and 
facully interest 

IU was started by student services, 
and it evolved from students who 
ne to us and wanted to attend 
AA, but couldn't because of class 
conflicts. They wanted to start the 
groups on campus,” Car said. 

He said these programs have re 

cd positive feedback, not only 
the students, but from local 











vail 
still a lot of ignorance, 

















fron 
resources, including St. John’s Re 





gional Medical Center's Hawthorne 
Center and Freeman Hospital's Park- 
side Recovery Center. 


Counselor says campus drug use low 


BY ANGIE STEVENSON 
MANAGING EDITOR 





itting rock-bottom is one in- 
stance which might bring a 
drug-user to scek help from 


Missouri Southern’s counseling cen. 
er, according to Larry Karst. 

It varies greatly with each in. 
dividual said the counselor. “Some 
people come to us when they realize 
they've lost control. 

‘Others who have recreationally 
experimented with drugs have such 
a guilt complex or a fear that they're 
going to become addicted, that it 
brings them to a counselor almost 
immediately,” he said 

While some drug counseling is 
done at the center, it is of a relatively 
minor nature, according to Karst 

“I personally have never consid- 
ered that we at Missouri Southern 
have a serious drug problem,” he 
said. “A lot of the students, of course, 
drink alcobol, which is probably the 
most abused drug on this particular 
campus. 

V'm sure that there are students 








here who employ drugs, but it 
probably a rather low number in 
comparison to other institutions 
Even duriig| periods when (mari 
juana usage was at its height, we 
were fairly sheltered in that regard 

One reason for this, Karst said, is 
because the “four-state area is a con- 
servative community 

“We are fairly isolated from major 
problém centers where I would a 
sume most of the drug transactions 
are taking place” he said. “I'm not 
saying that it doesn't exist, but at 
least it’s not an apparent problem. 

According to a problem category 
checklist compiled by Dr. Earle 
Doman, director of counseling, in 
the fall of 1959, 14 cases at the center 
were listed with substance abuse, in- 
cluding alcohol, as their primary 
concern. Seven cases were recorded 
in the fall of 1990. 

Doman said these figures do not 
inchude instances in which substance 
abuse was a contributing factor. 

“It comes into play in a lot of cat- 
egories. including abuse and assault 
and suicide attempts,” he said. 








On the average, Karst said, he sees 

less than one-half dozen” students 
per year in which substance abuse 
was the singular problem, but that 
it is more prevalent when other fa- 
cets are integrated 

In some instances, personal prob- 
lems predispose drug usage,” he 
said. “The alleviation of personal 
problems through the counseling 
process is in itelf a way to work 
through a drug problem 

I{ more than counseling and sup- 
port is needed, the center may refer 
students to a rehabilitation agency 
or drug unit. In such cases, coun- 
selors believe a person would better 
be served by along-term rehabilita- 
tion program like Alcoholics Anony- 
mous or Narcotics Anonymous: Both 
groups have regular meetings on 
campus 

Doman said such groups may be 
casier for some students to seek help 
from than the counseling center. 

Sometimes they know they have 
a problem, but they don't want to 
deal with it in this environment,” he 
said. “They are afraid of perceptions 





that will be formed if they are seen 
0 the counseling center, so 
they prefer other resources. That's 
understandable.” 

Karst, however, said students 
should not shy away from the coun: 
seling center because they fear a lack 
of confidentiality 

Tan assure the student body of 
confidentiality:” he said. “We're not 
going to blow the whistle to the ad- 
ministration, unless of course it were 
a jife-threatening situation. Then we 
have a legal responsibility to respond” 

Doug Carnahan, director of stu- 
dent life, said while the College has 
a recently revised substance abuse 
policy which requires a drug viola- 
tion of any sort to be reported to the 
police, if a student seeks out help “it 
is a different story: 

“[fsomeone comes to the counsel- 
ing center, me, or anyone else for 
help, it will remain completely con- 
fidential Carnahan said. 

Karst encourages students who 
need help to seek counseling. 

“If L was a student and I had a 
problem, I would.” 
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Bills seek tougher drug stance 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





n the state front, several 
pieces of legislation were 
introduced early in this year's 





n as an attempt to strengthen 
Missouri's stance on drugs 

Sen. Harold Caskey (D-Butl 
troduced a packs 
provisions for d 


Jin. 








containing 23 
ling with drug en 
forcement and crime 

Among t 
sure which w 








ons i 
fficers of th 
highway patrol the authority to ap. 





ply for and serve search warrants 
Under current Missouri law; only 
sheriff's department officials may do 

It also contains a provision which 
state-funded 
cholarships ta students who have 
been convicted of drug offenses un 
Jess the student compl rehia 
bilitation program, Caskey said a 
Senate committee substitute for the 
Dill has limited the scope of the pro: 
vision to include only Bright-Flight 
scholarship: 

While many of the provisions of 
the bill are aimed at bringing Mis 
souri into compliance with federal 


ould) deny certain 



















law, Caskey said eight of the mea 
Sures are suggestions made by Gov 
John Ashcroft 

According to Yolanda Murphy, a 
press assistant in th 
fice 





governor's 
lighter drug restrictions have 
long been Ashcroft’s policy 
He (Ashcroft) has had the drug 
initiative included in his legislative 
eery year since be has been 
Murphy said 
The latest of the governor's pro 
I 
s conference in December. 
One of Ashcroft 
h is 











roduced during a 
pr 

wh within the 
Casky’s bill deals with the re 


contained 











large bank transactions to the 
partment of economic develop- 
ment. The measure is intended to 
curtail the practice of money 
laundering 
Another item addresses the use of 





ids, classifying 
trolled 
included as one of Ashcroft’ 

ns is a measure providing 
for the revocation or suspension of 
professional licenses for persons con: 
victed [of drug violations! Caskey 
sald few states have such a statute 

“Those persons who hold these of. 


the 


ubstances 


drug 





Al 





suggest 














fices 
leadership positic 
held to a standard 
he said 

Among other prov 


(professionals) are in higher 
sand should be 
sro-tolerance” 








ns of the 


















bill, which are suggestions from the 
governor, is a measure which would 
deny public housing to convicted 
drug users or prostitutes 

Another provision allows for a six 
month suspension of the driver's 


license of anyone convicted of a 





e drug offense On subsex 
the suspension rises to a 
riod of one year. In add 
drug education program must be 
completed before the 

stated. 


Among other provision: 








the bill 
aling with hoax 
disturbing the 
and gang activity. Although 
af the bill deal 
Caskey 





bomb 
peace 


weapon: 





many of the part 
directly with dru 
drugs is only 





aid 

The bill itself is a criminal law 
bill” he said. 
ment of criminal law: 

The bill recently gained pasage 
In the Senate and is being sent to the 
House for consideration. 

Another drug bill which recently 


Drugs are one ele 


Group seeks pot legalization 


BY PHYLLIS PERRY 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


rom Willie Nelon to a Ken 


viduals ai 
tion of m 
American: 

















p the legal 
for re ranging 
from individual freedom to ending 


ization caus: 


prison overcrowding. Some have or 
zed into groups such as NORML 
the National Organization for the 
Reform of Marijuana Laws 
Southern student Marcy’ Offutt 
an undecided freshman, said her 
reasons for sceking legalization deal 














with the “many benefits” hemp of. 
fers to the environment. She began 
supporting marijuana legalization 





after reading information provided 
by NORML 

Lam a big believer in personal 
froedom; said Offutt. “It’s a concern 
for personal frecdom in your leisure 
time in the privacy of your home’ 
he also believes there is enough 
ferest in Joplin to start a local 
chapter of the organization which 
supports the personal right of adults 
to grow or consume marijuana or to 
use by-products of the hemp plant 

Offutt said hemp—an old name 
for the marijuana plant—is “the 
greatest biomass on earth,” and its 
uses long have been documented. 

According to public affairs pam- 
phlet Na. 539 by Jules Saltman, titled 
Marijuana: Current Perspectives, 
colonial plantation owners, including 
George Washington, grew hemp to 
provide British ships wAh rope. Even 
before colonial times, hemp, or can- 
nabis was used for oil to mix in 






























paint, bird seed, clothing, and med. 
icine. Evidence of hemp use dates 
back 5,000 year 

For asth: 
through 
Muslims 


physicia 


a, hemp has been used 
it many cultures from the 
India to Quicen Vietoria 
in Great Britain 






Throughout the centuries canna: 
bis also has been used as a sedative 
by Chinese and as an anesthetic by 
Hindus, as well as for dandruff, con 
stipation, cramps, depression, and 
migraine headaches by some cultures 

Today, organizations like NORML 
still believe in the medical uses of 
cannabis, and modern dactors find 
that THC 
in marijuana, will help asthma pa 
tients by opening the breathin 
Probably the most discussed medical 
use of marijuana today, however, is 
for glaucoma treatment. Marijuana 
decreases eye pressure, and the gov 
ernment was sued in 1976 by Bob 
Randall, a glaucoma sufferer ar- 
rested for possession of marijuana 
Randall won the suit, enabling him 
to continue his use 


the most prominent drug 


tubes 





As for the purported dangers in 
recreational pot 
NORML advertisement run in mag 
azines such as High Times pictures 
three common American recreational 
drugs: a lit cigarette, a mixed drink, 
and a lit “joint” The caption reads 
“Ask your doctor which of these is 
Jeast harmful to your health. Now ask 
your Congressman why it’s illegal 

“The laws against marijuana use 
are so extreme that physicians are 
unable to prescribe it to their pa 
tients.” wrote Mary Lynn Mathre in 
the January 199] fssue of High 
Times magazine in an article titled 
“Norml-izer= 


use of one 


In promotional advertisements for 
Freedom Fighters 

hemp’s envir: 

ppear in their 

motto in which they say they are 





the another 


o-marijuana gr 








dedicated to the legalization of 
hemp for food, fuel and fiber 

We also know" says Freedom 
Fighter literature, “that every car in 


America could be running on non: 
luting hempsced oil, and that one 








hemp will pr 
7 as 41 ac 


- of trees 








plry-western singer Willle 
Nelion, who recently” supported 
Democratic candidate Gatewood 
Galbraith in a campaign for gover 
norship of Kentucky, sald “Hemp is 
petroleum. Hemp is food. Hemp i 
clothing. Hemp is paper. Hemp is 
over 10,000 different things from 
dynamite to cellophane to rope to 
canvas It's a shame that our farmers 
aren't allowed to grow this again 
Nelson said he believes in the war 
on drugs, but doesn't consider hemp 
a drug. He favors education and 
help for drug addicts with the funds 
now used to enforce marijuana laws 
T don't think” said Nelson, “it's 
[marijuana] for children. I don't 
think cigarettes, whiskey, or any of 
those things are for children. I think 
it’s for an adult to make that deck 
sion within farnily in the privacy of 
his own home™ 
Nelson, also active in Farm Aid 
and other agricultural concems, cited 
the 10-12 Inches of roots depth pro- 
duced by each hemp plant which 
can prevent soil erosion and flooding 
In 1987, marijuana was estimated 
to be a $166 billion per year cash 
crop in the United States, second on- 
ly to corn. The top producing state 















gained passage in the House contains 
similar provisions as Caskey’s legisla 
tion. According ta Rep. Vernon Sco- 
ville (D:Kansas City); the primary 
sponsor of the bill, the measure was 
heavily supported: 

Other efforts at the Capitol con. 
cerning drug enforcement have not 
met with siicees 

A bill sponsored by Sen. Harry 
D:Kansas City) would 
have changed the criminal penalty 
for having a minor In the presence 
of illegal drug from a class B misde 
meanor to a class D felony 
Another bill, sponsored by Sen. 
ene Treppler (R-Mattese) would 

alos 





Wiggins 





d for drug testing for 








ool bus operators in the state 

A third piece of legislation, spon: 
sored by Sen. J.B!~Jet™ Banks (D-St 
Louis), would have established |a 


state-wide holline t 
ns. All| three 
e still in committee 


report drug 





viol f these mea. 





iad are 
not expected to gain approval unless 
they are amended onto another leg 
lative package 

According ta Murphy, Asheroft is 
waiting until the end of the session 
to see if the pasied measures meet his 
‘expectations 


Pro: 


in one of 


making 








| Pro-Con: 


Should marijuana 
be legalized? 


Prohibition didn't 
Work, and neither will this 
prohibition on drugs. The 
only question 
mains is the number of 
People who must 
before the public gets the 
message. Until that time, 
the winners will continue 
to be the dealers, and the 
losers will continue to be 
the rest of the country” 

—See page 10 





Con: “Considering that the 
United States right now Is 


health kicks ever, 
everyone watching thelr 
weight and cholesterol, by 
drugs 
wouldn't the legality just 
be contradicting) thatien- 


that re- 


die 





the biggest 
with 





legal 


lire train of thought?” 


si 


page 10 











HIGH TIMES 


ould he yexs 








Now ask your Congressman why it’ illegal. 


NORML 


Sond a hack 


Ask your doctor which of these is 
least harmful to your health. 





This advertisement, appearing in the January issue of High Ti 
claims alcohol and tobacco pose greater risks than mari 





was Califo 





fa. Before the prohibi 
tion of marijuana 53 years aga, the 
central states had been heavy pro- 
ducers of hemp. 

According to NORML estimates, 
only 50,000 persons had tried mari 
na as “pot” when it become il 
legal on Aug. 2, 1937 








Offutt said the 


nearest NORML. 


chapter to Joplin isin Columbia, but 
offices are located in Washington, 


De 
be contacted by i 

“They're a go 
they have some 
sid 


and Blackburg, Vt 








and may 
jerested person. 
‘organization, and 
valid! views; she 
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BY KAYLEA HUTSON 
CAMPUS EDITOR 








‘egalize drugs? Sounds ludicrous, ri 
But for some, this really is a viable 
option, 


OK 







ybe Tam naive but 1 do not 
d be possible to 
just too 

i 
sociated with and 
caused by drugs 










yalize drugs 















heard over 
nd over again in 
discussions dealing 
with the legaliza 
tion of drugs is that 
you legalize them fy 
it will stop people 
from using 
becuuse they no longer will be taboo. 

Well, even though I cannot sce into the 
future, I ean look into the past and sce at least 

drag which was legalized, and the con. 

sumption definitely has not decreased 

During the 1920s, Prohibition attempted 
to make the consumption of alcohol illegal 
Speak-easies flourished, and so did the black 
market and organized crime 

After it was determined that Prohibition 
was not working, the 18th Amendment was 
repealed and alcohol became legal once 
again, 

However, even after the “taboo” status was 
taken aay from this drug, the consumption 
clearly did not decrease. 


have 





The one sad thing about alcobol's legal 
status is society's opinion about it. Society 


It’s time to end this 


BY STEPHEN MOORE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


tion it to mast politicians and 
they'll stand firmly against it. Men 
tion it to most other Americans and 


theyll likely all have strokes. Yet, itis 
something that must be considered. 

I'm talking about 
the de inaliza: 
tion of drugs. » 
ecase-fire in the 
war, if you will 











High Timex maga- 


has been o 
c advocate 





of decri 
tion, Willie Nelson 
supports it, and a 
there's even a Ken- 
tucky gubernator- > 
jal candidate running on a marijuana 
legalization ticket 

He will lose, of course, and no one takes 
the other two seriously. But it is time for 








CON 





does not sce anything wrong with someone 
Who is addicted to alcohol, Notice the name 
difference- alcoholic vs. drug addict 

If we make al} drugs legal, will this change 
socicty’s opinion about them also? 

Another argument is if drugs are legalized 
the crime rate will be reduced 

OK, so there could be some reduction in 
the crime rate Drug dealers would not be 

ple to fight each other, or would they? 

As it is now, rival dealers constantly fight 
between themselves, By making drugs legal, 
the dealers would then have the law on their 
side and would not have to worry about being, 
prosecuted for their drug crimes. But does this 
guarantee a reduction of crime? The dealers 
would no longer have to worry about the 
police, so the fighting between rival dealers 
could be increased, 

Furthermore, even though the police would 
no longer be taking up jail space for those 
who produce or deal drugs, isn’t it possible 
this space could be taken up by other erimi- 
nals arrested for crimes which could be drug 
related? 

‘Not all crimes associated with drugs deal 
with the manufacturing and distribution 
aspects. Many of the “ordinary” crimes which 
now occur do so because the person behind 
them is on drugs. It could range anywhere 
from a robbery for drag money, to a murder 
which took place because of an argument 
over drugs. 

Since alcohol has become legal, the num- 
ber of drivers who are arrested for driving 











mainstream America to let go of the “drugs 
are evil” facade and take a look at reality 


That re 
on drugs. 

Everyday, someone somewhere dies as the 
result of drug activity. Sometimes it is a police 
officer, sometimes it Is a drug dealer, and 
sometimes it is an innocent by-stander who 
just happened to live in the wrong neighbor. 
hood. How long will this needless killing go 





ity is that there is no end to the war 





It's not hard to imagine the scenario if 
drugs were decriminalized. Instead of having 
to steal to support a habit, an addict simply 
could walk to the corner drugstore Instead 
of meeting in a park to negotiate a buy with 
some less-than-friendly dealers, the addict 
could make the purchase in safety without 
endangering the lives of others 

Nobody is hurt (except the addict), ne prop- 
tty is destructed, and the government gets 


while under the influence has increased. So 
much for decreasing crime there. 

Another argument is that the price of the 
drugs will decrease if they become legal. Pro- 
legalization advocates claim the lower cost 
would lower the crime rates, because addicts 
would then no longer have to resort to crime 
to pay for their costly habits. 





Right now, drugs and the prices of drugs 
are controlled by dealers and other organized 
crime operations. Making those same drugs 
legal does not guarantee the price will go 
down 

The prices of any product usually are 
governed by supply and demand. The greater 
the demand, the higher the price, depending 
on the amount of the supply 

What guarantees do we have that legaliz- 
ing drugs will decrease the price? Even if ad- 
yocates for legalization are correct and the 
street value of drugs does decrease, (t does not 
necessarily mean there will not be a price 
increase 

Just by past occurrences, I'm sure that the 
minute drugs become legal Uncle Sam would 
impose a stiff tax rate, which would definitely 
keep the costs high. Such a tax rate has been 
imposed on consumers of tobacco and alco- 
hol—two legal drugs 

Also by making drugs legal, you run the 
risk of one company or group coming in and 
forming a monopoly on the drug market. Just 
look at the countries who are a part of OPEC 
They hold an monopoly over the amount of 
oi! produced and sold and control the prices, 
instead of individual dealers controlling the 
prices. 

Ifa group of dealers were to meet and form 
one of these groups, they could control the 





Legalization only makes matters worse 


amount, and definitely the price, of all of the 
drugs, All they would have to do is ~snulf™ 
out the competition—much like they do now. 

Proponents for the legalization claim orga- 
nized crime would become obsolete if drugs 
were made legal, but I really 
happening 

Even alter the 18th Amendment was re- 
pealed making alcohol legal once again, it did 
not stop the organized crime rings which 
began during the Prohibition period. 

Another argument is based on the idea that 
drags really do not hurt anyone else than the: 
person who is consuming them 

I believe this is wrong, since anyone who 
takes one drink and then goes fut and drives 
home endangers anyone who might be un- 
lucky enough to cross their path on the way 
home 

Look at how addicting drugs are for those 
who do take them. If drugs are made legal, 
‘wouldn't that just put them in the consumers’ 
hands that much easier? 

Considering how easy it is for anyone of 
any age to obtain alcohol, wouldn’t making 
drugs legal just make it easier for people to 
also get hold of them? 

I haven't even mentioned the fact about 
how harmful drugs are to a person's body 

Considering that the United States right 
naw is in one of the biggest health kicks ever, 
with everyone watching their weight and 
cholesterol, by making drugs legal wouldn't 
the legality just be contradicting that entire 
train of thought? 

Drugs are extremely harmful. By making 
them legal, we run the risk of creating more 
crime and causing more probems than we 
would solve 


annot see that 





no-win drug battle 


a healthy new income source from all the new 
taxes imposed on the newly legal substances. 

In addition to this appreciable drop in 
crime (as well as stripping gangs and organized 
crime of their main funding source), the 
billions of dollars currently pumped into the 
drug war would be saved. 

That money could, in turn, be used for 
education. That, I think, is where it rightfully 
should go. No amount of money is going to 
be able to stop people from doing what they 
want. The effort should be placed on helping 
children decide against drug use. Not through 
cversion, mind you, but through education. 

Tt has been argued that with legalization 
would come a drastic increase in drug use I 
assure you, however, that those who want to 
take drugs do, and those who choose not to 
abstain. The fact is, right here in small-town 
America, despite all of law-enforcement'’s ef- 
forts, I can obtain any drug I desire with 
minimal effort 

However, through all this talk about reduc- 
tion in crime and potential for governmental 
carnings, one point often is overlooked. What 





right does the government have to dictate 
what consenting adults can do as Jong as the 
rights of others are not violated? 

If I decide to gather with friends and 
smoke crack in my living room, what business 
is it of anyone else? Certainly I do not con- 
done drug use by children (or adults for that 
matter), but if my pursuit of happiness in- 
volves the consumption of drugs, I should not 
be hindered in that 

1 can understand the apprehensions of 
drug-war advocates, and certainly a work 
force full of drug-users could not be good for 
the GNP. But it is time to look at what is the 
lesser of two evils 

Prohibition didn't work, and neither will 
this prohibition on drugs. The only question 
that remains is the number of people who 
must die before the public gets the message 
Until that.time, the winners will continue to 
be the dealers, and the losers will continue 
to be the rest of the country. It’s time for 
politicians to silence their vote-getting battle 
cries and take a hard look at what is best for 
this nation's people. 











(J Education|rrom page 8 


ter) also plays a part in the Jo, 
school district asa place where stu- 
dents are referred alter severe dis- 
ciplinary problems oF violations of 
school policy. The center sees many 
cases per week, including those per- 
taining to drug and alcohal posses- 
sion or use. 

‘A report showing the number of 
TLC participants in categories of 








violations ranging from fireworks to 
profonity has shown a decrease in 
drug and alcohol abuse among high 
school students, but a substantial rise 
in the number of junior high referrals 

TLC assignments as a result of 
drug use at the high schoo! level have 
dropped from 21 in 1988-89 to 19 in 
1989.90. The juror high has re- 
ported a rise from four referrals to 


22 

“The junior high rate has sky- 
rocketed” Fort said. “The reason 
may stem from an increased number 
of dances they are holding in the 
junior high. 

“It seems that every time there is 
a dance, that is when we have the 
most problems with drugs and alco- 
hol," he said. 


Denise Mounts, guidance coun- 
selor at South Middle School, said 
the sisth- and seventh-grade students 
are interested in the programs used 
at the school. 

Most are just starting to be pres- 
sured” she said. “They're just now 
getting to go to the mall on Frida 
nights 

[At the sixth-grade level, the mid- 





dle school has DARE (Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education), an 18-week 
program sponsored and taught by 
the Joplin Police Department. 

‘According to Mounts, it's a“won- 
erful program that deals with self- 
awareness, decision making, educa- 
tion, und methods to use when seek- 
ing help. 
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When enforcement becomes education 


BY DR. GWEN MURDOCK 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 


lhe best reason to NOT legalize drugs 

| is America’s experience with alcohol 
alter Prohibition. Alcohol use increased. 

The best reason to legalize drugs is to divert 

the money spent on law enforcement into 

drug treatment and 

drug education pro- 

grams, In 1987, fed 

eral expenditures 

for all aspects of 

drug enforcement, 

from drug eradica- 

tion in foreign coun. 

lies to imprison- 

ment of drug users 

and dealers in the 

US, amounted to 

$10 billion dollars. ee 

Drug enforcement restricts the general avail: 

ability and accessibility of illicit drugs, espe 

cially where illicit markets are small and 

isolated (presumably in Joplin), and increases 

the price. The price of producing illegal drugs 

is similar to the price of producing tobacco, 

nicotine, and caffeine Drug dealers profit 

from criminalization of drugs. If we taxed 

those profits ($95 billion) at 28 percent, our 

federal tax revenue! would) increase by $27 

billion annually, Many education programs 

and drug treatment facilities could) be fi- 





nanced with §27 billion. 

A second reason to legalize drugs is that we 
will probably never completely. eradicate 
drug use Nearly every society, over time and 
across cultures, has used psychotropic drugs 
socially as part of a religious ritual, as part 
of acelebration, or as part of an escape valve 
Psychotropic drugs (those that cross the blood 
brain barrier) affect how we feel, because 
they alter the chemical messages (neurotrans- 
mitters) betwven nerve cells. These altered 
messages, fcelings of euphoria, energy, or 
relaxation, are extremely reinforcing. The 
psychotropic effects of currently legal drugs, 
nicotine, alcohol, and caffeine, are not ap- 
preciably different from currently illegal 
drugs, marijuana, cocaine, and heroin. (Other 
drugs like LSD, PCP, and amphetamines are 
also psychotropic. Typically, their use is more 
faddish, unlike the classic drugs that have 
been abused for centuries, and they are pro- 
duced more cheaply and closer to their mar 
et. We should legalize and tax them as well.) 

A third reason to legalize drugs is that some 
are already legal (nicotine, alcohol, and caf- 
feine), To suggest that nicotine addiction is 
somehow “better” than heroin addiction Is 
hypocritical. Both drags mimic newrotrans- 
mitters in the nervous system. The National 


Institute on Drug Abuse reported the follow 
ing drug-caused deaths in 27 US. cities in 
1988: cocaine, 3,308; heroin and morphine, 
2,480; marijuana, 0; nicotine. 390,000; and 
alcobol, 100,000.,Of course, many more peo- 
ple use nicotine and alcohol than cocaine and 
heroin. Many more use legal’ psychotropic 
drugs while tending their children, driving 
cars, and working Many alcohol users justi 
their drinking by saying they are enjoying its 
“taste” If alcohol truly tasted good, it would 
taste good the first time you tried it. No one 
could concoct flavored mixers to mask its taste 

A fourth reason to legalize all drugs is to 
control their quality and concentration. Mor- 
tality asociated with heroin is often due to 
addicts getting a more concentrated dose than, 
anticipated. Other long-term health effects 
of heroin use are a direet result of criminaliza- 
tion: sharing needles, using dirty needles, etc. 
With legalization, heorin addicts could be- 
come at least as socially “functional” as alco- 
holics: rather than killing themselves, they 
would “only” destroy their families 

My final reason for legalizing drugs is to 
make drug dealers just like brewers, distillers, 
and tobacco kingx Compared to the organized 
érime syndicates who sold alcohol during 
Prohibition, today’s drug dealers are adoles- 
‘cents more likely to engage in risky behavior 
(high-speed chases and yang warfare) and im- 
munized against hope and fear by poverty 
and deprivation. By increasing law enforce 








ment against drug dealers, we new have more 
ruthless drug dealers, with little to lose and 
only outrageous fortunes (0 gain: 

Even though I am in favor of legalizing 
drugs, to avoid the problems of increased use 
that occurred after Prohibition we must: First, 
complete research on how to identify who is 
genetically vulnerable to addiction: One half 
to one third of drug users have a genetic 
susceptibility to addicition for their abused 
drug. Among alcoholics, 77 percent have a 
specific gene that is invovled in the structure 
of nerve cells that makes alcohol use even 
more reinforcing than what other people 
experience 

Second, we should institute a major medi- 
cation development program to protect those 
with genetic vulnerability, particularly dur- 
{ng late adolescence and early adulthood. 

Third, systematically identify and| help 
people who become involved in drug abuse 
as a way of medicating mental illness symp- 
toms. Fourth, expand and improve treatment 
programs. The most promising drug treat- 
ments have identified the patterns of brain 
waves that an addict experiences while craving 
their drug The addict is exposed to situations 
that clicit this craving (watching a videotape 
‘of someone else using the drug, looking at 
drug paraphernalia, etc.) until the brain wave 

Pattern ceases) THis innoculates them from. 
sudden, unexpected (cravings that lead to 
recidivism. 





Legalization not ‘21st century solution’ 


BY DR. PHILIP A. WHITTLE 
DIRECTOR, MSSC REGIONAL CRIME LAB 


he extensive use of opium-based pain 
killers (laudanum, blackdrop, codeine, 
morphing, ete.) during the late 19th 
‘century, especially during the Crimean War 
(1856), the Civil War (1861), and the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870), 
resulted in a serious 
addiction problem 
for returning. vet- 
rans world-wide 
The introduction of 
the synthetic opium 
derivative, heroin, 
in 1898 as a more 
powerful (but also 
more addictive) pain 
reliever, complicated 
the problem. Inter- 
national conventions were held jn Shanghai 
(1906), in Hague (1912), and in Geneva (1925) 
to address the addictive opiates 
The US. Congress passed the Pure Food 
and Drug Act in 1906 and the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act in 1914; this legislation represents 
the first attempts at federal control of the syn- 
thesis and distribution of narcotics. These 
regulations were significantly amended] in 
1922, 1925, and 1946 (synthetic narcotics 
were included in the latter legislation). The 
list of synthetic pharmaceuticals and illicit 
drugs subject to abuse continued to grow dur- 
ing the 20th century. The Federal Narcotics 
and Manufacturing Act of 1960 subsequently 
led to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) in 1968 and ulti- 
mately to the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion (DEA) in 1973, The national and inter- 
national role of the DEA in curbing drug traf- 
ficking in this country has been supplemented 
by the appropriate state regulatory agencies. 
The Controlled Substances Act of 1970 











categorized the vast potpourri of controlled 
drugs into five schedules: 

W Schedule I: Drugs with high potential 
for abuse and no legitimate medical uses 
(heroin, LSD, marijuana, etc) 

@ Schedile IT: Drugs with high potential 
for abuse, have currently acceptable medical 
use, but may lead to severe physical or psy 
chological disorders (cocaine, etc.) 

@ Schedule III: Drugs with potential for 
abuse, have currently accepted medical use, 
and may lead to moderate physical depen. 
dence or high psychological dependence (am- 
phetamine, methamphetamine, etc) 

1 Schedule IV: Drugs with low potential 
for abuse, have currently accepted medical 
use, and may lead to limited physical or psy- 
chological dependence (phenobarbital, ben- 
zodiazepines, etc) 

1 Schedule V: Drugs with low potential 
for abuse, have currently accepted medical 
use, but have limited physical or psychological 
dependence (combination pain killers, et) 

Other pharmaceaticals with limited poten- 
lal for abuse are controlled as prescription 
drugs and may be administered at the discre- 
tion of a physician 

The correlation between drug abuse and 
other criminal activity has been well docu- 
mented during the past few years by several 
sources, most notably through the Drug Use 
Forecasting (DUF) program sponsored by the 
National Institution of Justice. Approximately 
60.90 percent of the arrestees (all crimes) 
19 major US. cities during a study during the 
first quarter of 1990 tested positive for one or 
more drugs A fraction of these arrests were 
for drug-related offenses, but no criminal ac- 
tivities are immune to the effects of drugs 
Studies have shown that the criminality rate 








of those using heroin daily was about seven 
times that of thase not using the drug. Legal 
ization of currently scheduled drugs would 
make the drugs more accessible (especially to 
younger people) and would further compli: 
cate the problem. 

‘The legalization of ethanol in 1933, follow. 
ing 15 years of prohibition, made this drug 
more available to the populace: The involve- 
ment of ethanol in approximately 50 percent 
of fata] automobile accidents in the US is an 
‘example that speaks to the tremendous cost 
of ethanol to our society, both in terms of loss 
of human life as well as property damage In 
1989, 22,415 Americans were killed by drunk 
drivers, in addition to the approximately 
500,000 Injuries which resulted. Increased en: 
forcement of the Driving Under the Influence 
(DUT) laws have resulted in decreases in the 
annual number of alcohol-related deaths dur- 
ing the past several years. The international 
trend is to reduce the legal level of intoxica- 
tion from 0.10-0.15 percent (grams per 100 ce 
of ethanol in blood) dawn to 0.07 or 0.08 per- 
cent to further reduce the tremendous costs 
of driving under the influence of ethanol 

In contrast to the estimated 10 percent of 
alcobol users who become addicted to the 
drug, 80-90 percent of thase who use cocaine 
besome addicted to this powerful human- 
altering drug, Legalization of cocaine and 
similar drugs would imply governmental en- 
dorsement of the drug. This is in direct con- 
trast to the attempts to “control” use of these 
dangerous drugs There are no rapid screen- 
ing methods (such as the Breathalizer for 
alcohol) for most of the abused drugs: this 
makes their control even more difficult. 

Decriminalization of the use of marijuana 
(cannabis) has been debated for several years: 
many argue for ~freedom of choice” toward 
‘use of this drug. Extensive studies by the Ad- 
diction Research Center/World Health Organ- 
ization (and others) have clearly documented 


that the use of cannabis results in impaired 
psychomotor performance. Physical depen- 
dence develops rapidly with repeated, {re- 
quent, high-dase use of marijuana. Other ef- 
fects of cannabis are less well-defined In 
humans, but considerable evidence exists for 
cannabis-induced psychoses, chronic cardio- 
vascular changes, mutagenic and ‘carcino- 
genic effects, and altered brain function. 
Proponents of legalization of drugs such as 
cocaine and cannabis argue that a “legiti- 
mate” supply of the drugs will eliminate the 
role of organized crime in drug distribution 
and, hence, will reduce drug-related crime. 
These arguments usually ignore the pharma- 
cological dangers of the drugx Cocaine has 
become an extremely attractive drug to the 
casual user; but the damage wrought by 
heavy cocaine use is well documented. If the 
drug becomes more plentiful, and is less ex- 
pensive, the rate of addicition will increase 
dramatically, especially among the younger 
“users” Ten-year-old cocaine addicts are com- 
mon in Bolivia: the average age of the cocaine 
addict in this country will decrease 
Postscript: Most drugs, including cocaine, 
are passed across the placenta of a drug: 
abusing future mother to her fetus. We have 
all undoubtedly observed the dilemma of “eo- 
caine babies” portrayed on television and in 
the other public news media. We prefer to 
regard this as a ghetto problem, but this is 
not 2 problem limited to the large cities of 
‘our nation; several cocaine babies are born 
cach year in the four-state area as well. In- 
creased availability of the drug will com- 
pound the problem. We have obligations to 
both our present and future generations: We 
‘must do our utmost to try to curb the drug 
problem; legalization of addictive drugs fs not 
the 21st century solution to this problem: 
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Highway Patrol stemming tide of drug traffic 


Drug-sniffing dogs help make difference noe re 











out of the ing is not the only problem officers before som 





ing happens” 

















doors and store them inside” he said. face Despite the problems involved in 

E Some people build fake gas tanks “Itused to be the drug traffickers stopping. illegal’ drug_ trafficking, 

BYITRI HANRAHAN, «know the extent of the problem into trucks and fill them with drugs fit a certain profile” he said. “Now, Cooper says the morale of officers 

SAI CERIOR! v are doing mare ead of fuel there is no specific way to tell them combating the problem is relatively 
Another weapon the auth said since Jan. 1 the Mis-- from the other ma We have high. 





use of bo 


































have ¢ ved is the . Patrol has made $5 apprehended people in their 70s “The officers get a great deal of 
train tect de arrets between the bringing the stuff in ir mobile satisfaction in keeping a lot of money 
The have made a differ- 0) na state line and Spring and drugs off the streets,” he said. “I 
ence.” C .aid. “Several counties field. All but one oceurred on In people on vacation to think we are doing better than pco- 
in the are them, and thedogs tentate 44, with the other taking 1 Mexica, for instance, are ap-_ple think. By the time a person car- 
an ero: lines. We've uncu on Missouri Highway 65. y the dealers and offered _rying drugs crosses the state, he has 

cred a lot of dr h their help. In the busts, the officers seized ints of money to deliver been seen by a lot of officers” 
Were just hitting the up of the Tn one e aid the dog arly $150,000 in cash, more tha impact of money and Cooper also stressed that the num. 
lechorg.” said Sut. Larry Cooper of helped to seize $103,000 in cash and 3,600 pounds of marijuana, ani ber of persons transporting drugs 
the Misouri Highway Patrol “More 100 pounds of marijuana pounds of he large dollar amounts through Missouri is difficult to 

and mare ire transporting “Our olficer had stoppes! acar for ‘The Highway Patrol assed street involsed and the inability to dis- determine 

trolled and we have speeding. u value of the marijuana at more than tinguish the guilty from the innocent “When it rains, how: do you know 
xet better at detecting Uh $6 million, b jld not place a have some patrolmen concerned; how many raindrops fell in a given 
One way the troopers are working, dollar amount on the cocaine A yreat many of these people are area?” he asked. ~I think it (drug 
those carrying drugs is by The price of cocaine on thestreet armed” he said. “The money in- traffic throagh Missouri) is declining, 
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rs though. They're starting to find 
theirin- alternate routes around Missouri 
vstment, We kevp doing all we can, They're starting to avoid 
but fearful. ¥ tholp 
but think it is only a matter of ime 
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We used to just stop pex 
write speeding tickets, but n 











Narcotics 
ANONYiMOUSe 5 














AM I AN ADDICT? What is the 
Do you think you might have a drug NARCOTICS ANONYMOUS PROGRAM? 


problem? Yes 0 No 








Have you ever used drugs because of : N.A. is a non-profit fellowship or society of men 
emotional pain or stress? Yes O No and women for whom drugs had become a major 
Do you ever use alone? Yes 0 Nol problem. We are recovering addicts who meet 


regularly to help each other to stay clean. This is a 
program of complete abstinence from all drugs. 
There is only “One” requirement for membership, 
the desire to stop using. There are no musts in 


Has your job or school performance ever i 
suffered from the effects of your drug use? Yes [1 No 








Do you put the purchase of drugs ahead of 



















yourjfinanciallresponsibilitics, Yes} No N.A., but we suggest that you keep an open mind 
Have you ever felt defensive, guilty, or a ‘ and give yourself a break. Our program is a set of 
ashamed about your using Nes) ENo principles, written so simply, that we can follow 
Have you ever tried to stop or control your = them in our daily lives. The most important thing 
using? Yes ONo\E about them is that... 


Have you had irrational or indefinable 

fears? Yes 0 NoO “THEY WORK” 
Do you think a lot about drugs? Yes 1 No —24-Hour Help Line— 
Do you continue to use despite negative (417) 781-2210 
consequences? Yes J No 1-800-955-3454 






“Am Lan addict?” This is a question only you can answer. We found that we all answered different numbers of these questions “yes. The actual 
number of "yes" responses wasn't as important as how we felt inside and how addiction had affected our lives. 

Some of these questions don't even mention drugs. That is because addiction is an insidious disease that affects all areas of our lives—eyen those 
soos which sccm at first to bave little to do with drugs. The different drugs we used were not as important as why we used|them and what they did 
to us 

If you are an addict, you must first admit that you have a problem with drugs before any progress can be made toward recovery: These questions, 
itRen honestly approached, may help to show us how using drugs has made your life unmanageable. Addiction is a discase which, without recovery, 
Chds in jails, institutions and death. Many of us came to Narcotics Anonymous because drugs had stopped doing what we needed them to do 
diction takes our pride, self-esteem, family, loved ones, and even our desire to live. If you have not reached this point in your addiction, you don't 
have to, We have found that our own private hell was within us. If you want help, you can find it in the Fellowship of Narcotics Anonymous. 























